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>We wish to interfere as little as we can in the 
litical discussions of the day, and, in noticing pas- 
sing events of that character, shall exert ourselves to pre- 
sent the truth—though free to acknowledge it is not easy, 
at all times, to discover it, because of the conflicting re- 
presentations of facts. We shall, however, steadily pur- 
sue the course of conduct adopted, of giving to our read- 
ers such papers as bear something like the appearance of 
documents. Several articles of this description are on 
hand, and shall soon be inserted; but at present we are 
anxious to conclude the address on behalf of the Harris- 
burg Convention—believing that the facts set forth and 
opinions offered are more interesting to the people, 
friends and opponents of our principles, just now, than 
the matters referred to. And to make up for this occu- 
pation of the ‘‘Register” extra sheets shall be published 
to bring up lee-way, and make preparation for the influx 
of matter ensuing the sitting of congress. 

Ata late hour, we received a copy of an address to the 
public by Mr. Markley, in reply to certain statements, 
or ions, of Messrs. Buchanan, Isaacs and Eaton, 

wing out of the publication of Mr. Beverly and gene- 
ral Jackson’s letter in consequence. The length of this 
article, with previous arrangements, and an unwillingness 
to divide the chapter on the “‘internai trade of the United 
States,”’ have, all together, made a postponement necessa- 
ry, which is the more readily acquiesced in because that 
the subject has lost much of its interest. Mr. Markley 
disowns, in the most decided manner, any agency, or au- 





thority, other than as expressing his own individual wishes 
for the election of general Jackson to the presidency, and 


the appointment of Mr. Clay to the office of secretary of: 


state; and denies that he had any correspondence or com- 
munication with Mr. Clay on the subjeet, or with any 
person on his behalf, or otherwise, except in the ordinary 
conversations which were common to the members of 
congress in their intercourse with one another. It shall 
have a place in our next. 





Treaty or Guent. The New York Albion of the 
97th ult. gives the following information. 

“Treaty of Ghent.—The commissioners for settling 
the boundary under the seventh article of the above trea- 
ty, have, after muchlabor and patient investigation, this 
day closed their labors and made their final reports to 
their yective governments. It is gratifying to state, 
that the aforesaid.commissions have amicably determin- 
ed by far the largest portion of the line, two points only 
have been referred to the governments, viz: one affecting 
St. George’s island, below the Saut de Maria, in the 
water communication between lakes Huron and Supe- 
rior; and the other, the water communication between 
lake Superior, (north-west of that lake, ) and Lac La Pluie. 
The commissioners, it will be recollected, are, Anthony 
Darelay,esq. and general Porter.” 





Treaty wits rue Curenoxers. From a short note 
in the Hiwassean, it seems that the efforts made by the 
commissioners to asserable the Cherokees on the 18th 
ult. for the purpose of procuring part of their land, had 
fuiled. The Indians did pot meet them; and the c6m- 
missioners adjourned without having accomplished their 
object. We have not learned particulars; it is stated, 
however, that they received Ictters from some of the 
principal Cherokees, which induced them to return to the 
agency. Perhaps something may yet be done; though 
we acknowledge we have our doubts on the subject. 

[Anoxrville Enquirer. 





Cor. Howarn. On noticing an article in the last 
‘“‘ReeisTen,” taken from the ‘‘Norfolk Herald” relative 
to an error in the biographical sketch of col. Howard, 
originally published in the ‘‘American,” we neglected to 
State that by referring to Lee’s ‘*Camargn’s in the Caro- 
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linas,”’ it would be seen that capt. Duncanson, and not gen. 
O’Hara, was the officer alluded to as being indebted to col. 
Howard for his life. The British commander at the bat- 
tle of the Cowpens had issued his orders to give no quar- 
ter, and capt. Duncanson having been taken prisoner, na- 
turally expected that he would meet the same fate that 
had been decreed for the American army, and hence the 
application to col. Howard for safety and protection, which 
was immediately afforded by placing him in the care of a 
sergeant. 
eg 

ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. It is said that about 
fitty counties in Virginia have already appointed delegates 
to meet in convention at Richmond in January next, for 
the purpose of nominating an “anti-Jackson” electoral 
ticket,” The meeting at the capitol, in Richmond, i$ put 
down at 600 persons, of whom from 180 to 200 were free- 
holders—W illiam H. Cabell, chairman, and William G. 
Pendleton, seeretary. At this meeting John Kerr, Chap- 
man Johnson and Daniel Call, were appointed delegates 
to the convention, and William H. Cabell, Robert Stand- 
ard, John H. Pleasants, William H. Fitzwhylson, Ro- 
bert Pollard, John H. Eustace, Thomas Rutherford, 
Jacquelin B. Harvie, Dabney Carr, Robert Greenhow, 
William G. Pendleton, Peyton Randolph, E. W. Rootes, 
Thomas Brockenbrough, Preston Smith, Jno. Enders, 
Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dr. Micajah Clarke, William Lam- 
bert, Dr. M. Page, Samuel Myers, Henry Gibson, John 
Goddin and Samuel Sublet, a committee of correspon- 
dence. 

Several late articles in the New York ‘‘Statesman’’ 
shew a disposition to bring out De Wit Clinton as a third 
candidate for the presidency, and he has been nominated 
for that office ata meeting held in Jefferson county, m 
his own state. ‘These things appear to have created a 
considerable stir among the politicians of New York. 
We mention them for the public information, without 
pretending to understand them, or to decide upon the 
probabilities of the course that will be pursued. It seems 
however, as decided, that Mr. Clinton’s friends will 
not agree to his standing for the vice presidency, for which 
he has been named. 





Crepviiry. Whether the purifications by fire and 
water, or prison bars and the stocks, have had a tendency 
to destroy the influence of the ‘‘broom-stick sceptre” with 
which in days of yore the descendants of Hecate swayed 
the destinies of princes and kingdoms, ducks and pig-styes 
&c. we know not, but certain it is that in our land were the 
** Blue Laws” were once stamped upon the pages of bi- 
gotry and superstition, the mists which clouded the human 
reason have rapidly disappeared before‘ the light of 
truth; and we now smile at the glance of the “‘evil eye,” 
and quail not at the withering touch that it was once be- 
lieved had power to cause corruption to flow in the chan- 
nels of the heart—but among the aborigines of our coun- 
try, a belief in witches, charms, spells and conjurations 
are rules of faith, cherished and preserved in pristine pu- 
rity; and hence it is that we have various accounts of vic- 
tims offered up at the shrine of ignorance, who are sup- 

osed to have power to inflict upon their fellows “those 
ills which flesh is heir to.” The following instance: of 
their credulity that occurred in the neighborhood of De- 
troit, is taken from the Gazette published at that place. 
The Potawatamie prophet died suddenly last win- 
ter, and, as usual, his death was attributed to witcheraft. 
The surviving relatives determined who was the witch and 
resolved to avenge his death. The unfortnnate woman, 
with her husband was at the house ofa trader, when two 
brothers and a nephew of the prophet arrived, and avow- 
ed their determimation to kill fens They told the tamily 
of the trader notto be under any apprehensions, for that 
no injury would be done to them, ‘They then direcicd 
the wonaan to sit down, and one of them struck her on the 
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head, another gave her a second blow, and the third cut 
her throat. They then dug a grave and buried her. 

The husband was a spectator of these proceedings, and 
after their termination he was compelled te pass over the 
grave that she might not return, and then to run round 
a tree, and depart as though he had escaped. The last 
manguvre was to prevent the return of the prophet to re- 


proach his relatives with sparing the life of the husband. 


. Rep Jacket. This aged Indian chief, who was lately 
deposed by the Christian party, has made an appeal from 
their decision to a council of chiefs of the Six Natious, 
which was: held on the 16th inst. at the upper council 
house of Seneca Village Reservation. The doeument of 
the’ Christian party having been read, the chief Levi 
Halftown rose, and, in behalf of the Cattaraugus In- 
dians, said, there was but one voice in his tribe, and 
that was one of indignation at the persecution of so great 
achief as Red Jacket. Several other chiefs made similar 
representations, The chief Red Jacket, after an impres- 
sive pause, rose,and addressing himself to the gentlemen 
pets stated that this day our chiefs in council have first 

een correctly informed of an attempt to make me sit 
down and throw off the authority of a chief, by 25 misguid- 
ed chiefs of our nation. You have heard, he » what 
my associates in council have said and explained, in regard 
to the foolish charges against me. ‘This is the legal and 
proper manner to meet these charges—and the’ only 
way in which I could notice them. Charges which I de- 
spise; and was it not for the concern of which respected 
chiefs of my nation feel for the character of their aged chief, 
now before you, I could fold my arms and sit quietly 
under these slanders., 

» The Christian partyfhave not proceeded legally, ac- 
cording to our usages, said the chief Red Jacket, to put 
medown, It grieves my heart, when I look around and 
see the situation of my people; once united and power- 
ful; now weak and divided. I feel sorry for my nation 
—when I am gone to the other world—when the Great 
Spirit calls me away—who among my people can take 
my place? Many long years have I guided the nation. 

In respect to the long string of complaints against me, 
said Red Jacket, L look upon them as biting me, as arrows 
aimed against my reputation, and against my life. These 
things are ridiculous. 

Red Jacket here alluded to the fact stated by Big Ket- 
tle, respecting the origin of this attempt to oppose him, 
from which it was gathered that he and the agent differed 
in opinion about some communications. 


The Lord gave his Red Children their lands—general 
‘Washington said they were sure—the Great Spirit has 
marked out aclear path for his children—the Christian 
party, by advice of the white people, have left this plain 
path and gone among the weeds—they have abandoned 
the path and religion of our fathers. We worship as we 
always have done. 

He said that when himself and major Berry were at 
Washington city, four years ago, the secretary at ‘war, 
Mr. Calhoun, told them, that when d/ack coated men 
wanted b dana to go on Indian land, they were told 
to go, if the Indians did not object; but the govern ment 
gave no orders. 

He said, in conclusion, that he should not silently con- 
sent to be put down. As long as I can raise my v: dice, I 
shall oppose such measures; as long as [ can stand. in my 
mocasins, I will do all 1 ean for my nation! 


The Black Rock Gazette of the 20th ult. says. “Red 
Jacket is well known throughout America and F jurope, 
asaman of steady Indian habits, and the frienc | of his 
nation—of eloquence—of shrewdness and sagacit -y. He 
is now rising of 70 years of age—walks erect~ -speaks 
with t force—his mental faculties are as b right as 
ever they were, and his physical appear but litt’ te affect- 
ed by a He is the last of his tamily—havin x buried 
i3 children. And, although of the Seneeas, t here are 
several men of talents among the Christian part) 7, yet, on 

uestions of great difficulty, in the councils of — their na- 
tion, they will undoubtedly find, that they ‘‘ec yuld have 
better spared a detier man;” for he will not leav ¢ his like 
behind.” 
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DeaTH oF Bissop Keme. The cz ness of mary 
commanders of steam and. drivers of public stages, 
who are entrusted with valuable lives, has, long been a 
subject of just complaint; andthe frequent ul 


aceidents that have occurred, for the want of due care 
and attention, seem to impress but faintly upon thei; 
minds the great responsibility which devolves upon them, 
It is now our painful duty to record another instance 
of the recklessness of intemperate drivers, which result. 
ed in the death of one of our most esteemed fellow citi- 
zens, and loudly calls for legal redress. But. it is an 
act of justice to state that accidents yery seldom occur on 
the route between Philadelphia and Baltimore, and from 
our own observation we are satisfied, that the attention to 
personal safety, comfort «nd despatch, is not surpassed 
on any other line in the union; and we have no doult 
but that prompt measures will be srlopted by the pro- 
prietors to prevent oceurrences so fatal in their conse- 
quences. The practice of permitting the driyers to 
leave the heads of their horses, while the are 
taking their seats in the stages and the baggage is packing, 
as also the detestable one of treating drivers at eyery wa- 
tering place, should be among the first subjects demanding 
correction. 

The right rey. bishop Kemp, having visited Philadet- 
phia for the purpose of assisting in the consecration of the. 
rev. Mr. Onderdonk, as assistant bishop of the dioces; 
of Pennsylvania, after the termination of the ceremo- 
nies, left that city on Friday, last week, on his return to 
Baltimore, and on passing from New Castle to French- 
town, owing to the carelesness and intemperance of two 
drivers, the one attempting to pass and the other to pre- 
vent it, the stage containing bishop Kemp and six other 
passengers was overturned, and five of them severely 
injured. One gentleman had his collar bone broken, 
and the bishop received such bodily injury, that. sli 
hopes were entertained of his recovery; and on Sunday 
morning, after great suffering, he expired. On the ensu- 
ing ‘Tuesday his remains were followed to the grave by « 
large body of citizens of all sects and denominations. 

Saxony sHEEP. The sale of Saxony sheep at Brighton, 
Mass. Messrs. Coolidge, Poor & Head, auctioneers, (says 
the Boston Patriot), took place on the 18th inst. e 
first lot, all of which were sold, consisted of 161 ewesand 
2i rams. The ewes brought from 6 to $72; the rams 
from 18 to $68. The disposition to purehase, it is re- 
marked seemed good, and there was present a very re- 
spectable company from all parts of the country. The 
sheep, however, were not considered of as quality 
as some previous importations, and the prices were there- 
fore lower. Of another lot of 50 bucks, 21 were sold, 
at prices from5 25 to $42 each. 

Moncan. The body ofa man, which had. evidently 
been long in the water, and thought, from the peculiar 
construction of his teeth, being ‘double all round,” and 
other circumstances, to be that of William Morgan, was 
recently found on the shore of lake Ontario. The wife 
of Morgan and others who knew him well, were examin- 
ed—and, on the evidence offered, the coroner’s jury ot 
twenty-three unanimously agreed, that this body was 
that of William Morgan, and ‘that he came to his death 
by suffocation by drowning.” We anxiously desire a 
full developement of this mysterious and horrible affair. 


BANK ROBBERY, FORGERIES, &c. Nathaniel Snet- 
son, the teller of the office of discount and deposite of 
the bank of Virginia in Petersburg, has stolen from the 
said office about forty thousand dollars, chiefly in notes 
of one hundred dollars each, the property of the presi 
dent, directors and company of the bank of Virginia— 
and he absconded early. on Sunday mornimg, following, 
having, as is believed, a very large portion of that sum 
with him, . 

The robber is upwards of 50 years of age, and repre- 
sented as having maintained an excellent character up to 
the time of his having committed this deed, which bas 
blurred his fair name, and caused a “rooted sorrow” which 
nothing but death can erase from the tablet of the heart. 
Five hundred dollars are offered for his apprehension. 











[Since the receipt ef the above, we see it state @ that he 
has been restored to his rank.’ 





A forged cheek to the amount of $7,760 was cashed at 
‘one of the New York banks afew dys since; the robber 
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from the city with his booty, but it is stated that 

he has been apprehended at Dover, Del. and part of the 
ney recovered. Forged checks were presented at se- 
Tonal « er banks in the same city, but while the officers 
were examining them the rogues departed with empty 


Another band of counterfeiters has been ferretted out 
in Philadelphia. They prosecuted the manufacture on 
an extensive scale. 

Tue Pactric. -Avact of the congress of Colombia has 
declared the port of Buenaventura, on the coast of the 
Pacific a free port: consequently, all vessels, of all na- 
tions may enter and depart from it, freely, without paying 
any duties of importation or exportation, nor any others, 
whatever. The vessels of nations at war with Colombia 
are exempted from this rule. 

The existing laws of the republic remain in force, as to 
the prohibition of exporting gold, silver, and platina, in 
powder or else, and as to the prohibition of trading in 
slaves. 

The same act exempts the inhabitants of the city of Buen- 
aventura from the payment of all duties and contribu- 
Uons for the space of thirty vears. 

Detawanecanat. The ceremony of breaking ground 
for,the purpose of commencing the Delaware canal, 
was preformed at Bristol on Saturday last. About half a 
mile from the town a stage was erected—the ceremonies 
were commenced by an appropriate prayer, and followed 
by an address by Peter A. Brown esq. ‘Vhe ground 
was broken by George Harrison esq. member of the le- 
gislature, from Buck’s county, and Peter Ihrie, Esq. 
member from Northampton. Both branches of the 
Pennsylvania legislature were invited, and the Jersey le- 
gislature adjourned to attend, many members of which 
were present. After the ceremony was concluded, the 
company, which was numerous, sat down to a sumptuous 
entertainment at Bisonett’s hotel. 

This canal is to extend up the Delaware river from 
Bristol. 

CavukEtty To A sartorn,. Capt. W. D. Freeman has 
heen tried at Boston, and found guilty of manslaughter, 
in consequence of the malireatinent of a sailor named 
Whitehead, on board his vessel, so as to cause his death. 
The sailor, for triflmg offences, was tortured and punished 
in the most barbarous manner; among other cruelties 
practised upon him, he was lashed toa bolt for twenty 
four hours, and twenty four to the sail with his hands tied 
behind him. In the latter situation the captain daubed 
his moath with tar, aud asked him where he had been 
stealing molasses. The weather being very cold, the 
captam asked him if he wanteda dram. He said he did, 
when the captain said 1 will give you a dram that will 
fix you, and gave hima double dose of tartar emetic with 
some kind of spirit, which made him vomit until 
the blood ran from his nostrils. The captain fre- 
quently swore that ‘he ‘should not be satisfied until 
he saw his end. Before being tied he was sent up to 
serapethe main top-gallantmast, and not doing it to the 
captain’s satisfaction, he tried to shake him from the rig- 
ging; the wind at the time was blowing fresh. While he 
was tied, (two days), he had but half a biseuit to eat, 
which was broken ap, and he took it sp in his mouth 
like a beast and ate it. 

The captain made him take off one of two pair of trow- 
sers, and then pump the ship, the water dashing over him 
as well as the sea breaking over. On tle morning of 
the 28th Ne untied him and set him to serub the des 
Son after the mainsail was ordered to be handed; five 
luen went on the yard; the captain asked the mate why 
he did not send that damned soldier aloft to help hand 
the mainsail; the mate replied that he was not able, and 
Witness said, ‘capt. Freeman, if that man goes up he ne- 
ver comes on deck again alive:’ the captain ordered him 
up, and as he climbed slowly, struck him with a rope; he 
reached the yard, went on the leeward arm; witness then 
asked him to *‘haud the leach, if you can,” and reaching 
torward to take bold of it, Whitehead fell overboard, his 
hands being so much swollen from the treatinent he re- 


—— 


fcived that he could not hold on to the ropes. They 


Conduct like the above is rare, we trust, on board of 
our ships; it is derogatory to the character of our sea- 


men, and destroys those sentiments of chivalry invari- 
bly associated with the dangers of the sea. e know 


that sailors to be efficient d be ruled with a tight 
hand—but brutal force and wanton cruelty show not the 
rightfulness and reason of things. 

THREE MASTED SCHOONER. There is now lying at 
Jackson’s wharf, a vessel which appears to us a novelty 
in naval architecture. She has three masts, fore 
and aft fashion as it is called, or similarly to the ordina- 
ry schooner. Her standing rigging is all of iron, served 
with rope yarn—the shrouds are continuous bars, and the 
cross pieces, usually termed ratlings, are strips of wood. 
The stays are composed of long links about a yard in 
length. The tonnage of this nondescript is 336 tons, 
custom house measure. She is expected to sail very 
fast, and itis said works well, as was tested by her work- 
ing out of Mile’s River, where she was built under the 
direction of captain Miles King, against wind and tide. 
The great advantage of the schoonersrig in sailing on a 
wind, would we suppose, reeommend the fashion of this 
vessel particularly in navigating long rivers. ‘The rig- 
pn is said to be much lighter t an the hempen cordage. 

f the opinion lately urged in English papers be: correct, 
that there isless danger of the electric fluid, when metal 
is equally distributed in the different parts of a ship, as it 
tends to draw it eqaany to all points, there is certainly 
an advantage gained by the use of metal rigging. [ Chron. 





New Jenser. ‘The legislature of this state commenic- 
ed its session on Tuesday the 23d ult. Silas Cook was 
elected vice president of the council, and William B. 
Erving speaker of the house. One of the members from 
Monmouth, Mr. Lioyd, while on his way from home to 
take his seat in the house, was arrested on a ca ea by the 
sheriff of Monmouth, and is now in custody. The house 
have resolved that this is a breach of its privileges and 
dignity, and have despatched a sergeant at arms with the 
speaker’s warrant, to compel] the attendance of the sheriff 
with his prisoner, forthwith at the bar of the house. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

The disorders in these kingdoms are rapidly increasing, 
and affairs, generally, are in a state of anarchy. ‘The in- 
surgents are in arms in every province and commit the 
most extravagant outrages. It is stated that Don Miguel 








is about to leave Vienna for phe and that Ferdi- 
nand has left Madrid to proceed to the scene of rebellion 
in Catalonia. His brother, Don Carlos, had preceded 
him, and a regency had been formed in Madrid for the 
government of the kingdom during Ferdinand’s absence, 
at the head of which the queen had been placed. The 
court of Madrid does not seem to rely exclusively on 
this parade of royalty through’ the disaffected vinces, 
“An imposing military force is to precede or follow the 
king, to convince the insurgents that his majesty, whether 
free or in bondage, has power to make his geverament 
respected!!” 
GREECE AND TURKEY. 

From the following articles extracted from late foreign 
papers, it will be seen that all hopes of an arrangemént 
between the Greeks and the Turks are at an end; the 
porte having in the most peremptory manner, adhered te 
its former determination of not permitting the interfer- 
ence of the allied powers, ‘The latest accounts rece iy- 
ed state that the ministers have withdrawn from Constan~ 
tinople, and as a necessary consequence, war must ensué. 
But from the lust of power in the princes who will em- 
bark in this crusade, we much fear that the cutti 
carvings of territory, and the newly awakened fury and 
hatred of the Musselmans*towards the Greeks, caused by 
the interference, will tend to inflict upon then, if 4 
ble, more injury than they ever suffered under the Turk- 
ish government,—in addition, the ill blood and want of 
union among the commanders of the Greek forces, will 
be another fruitful source of misery and destruction, ex- 
hibiting a ‘spectacle unknown to modern times. On the 
one hand the ‘‘bloody and malignant Tark”, fired by reli» 





were perféctly black and twice the size of an ordinary 
man’s hauds. { 





gious fanaticism, and with those feelings inspired by a re- 
belion of slaves wil! prosecute the work of vengeance w ** 
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‘tholy” fervor, and consider each drop of blood shed by a 
‘‘Christian dog”? as an oblation on the altar of his faith 
—on the other hand, the armies of the allied nations hav- 
iug Christianity inscribed upon their banners, tearful of 
each others power and stimulated by ambition, will act 
without concert; and, that the proper checks and balan- 
ces may be preserved, will not hesitate at any arbitrary 
or unjust stretch or effort that their objects may be obtain- 

.tained—while with paracidal hands the sons of Greece 
will complete the work of desolation, and extinguish the 
last ray of liberty that exhibits her expiring in throes and 
convulsions. 

But let the issue of the anticipated contest be what it 
may, Our present impressions are, that, though it may dim 
the splendor of the crescent, ambition will defile the ban- 
ner of the cross, and Greece, relieved from the Ottoman 
yoke, will be chained to the car of new masters. 

The following is a translation of the joint note of the 
ambassadors, which it will be seen is in strict conformity 
with the spirit of the original treaty between France, Eng- 
land and Russia:— 

‘*T'o his excellency the reis effendi. 

“The undersigned are charged by their respective go- 
vernments to make to his excellency the reis effendi the 
following declaration. 

“During six years the great powers of Europe have 
been engaged in endeavors to induce the sublime porte 
to enter mto a pacification with Greece; but these endea- 
vors have been constantly unavailing, and thus a war of 
extermination has been prolonged between it and the 
Greeks, the results of which have been, on the one hand 
calamities, the contemplation of which is dreadful tor 
humanity; and on the other hand, severe and intolerable 
losses to the commerce of ail nations, while at the same 
time it has not been possible to admit that the fate of 
Greece has been at all within the control of the Ottoman 

ower. 

; The European powers have consequently redoubled 
the zeal, and renewed the instances which they belore 
made, to determine the porte, with the aid of their me- 
diation, to put an end to a struggle that it was essential 
to its vwn interest should be no longer kept up. The 
European powers have the more flattered themselves in 
the hope of arriving at so happy a conclusion, as the 
Greeks themselves as in the interval shown a desire 
io avail themselves of their mediation; but the sublime 
rte has hitherto refused to listen to counsels dictated 
by sentiments of benevolence and friendship. In this 
state cf affairs, the courts of France, England and Rus- 
sia, have considered it their duty to define, by a special 
treaty, the line of conduct they are resolved to observe, 
in order to arrive at the object towards which the wishes 
and interests of all the Christian powers tend. 
‘In execution of one of the clauses of this treaty, the 
undersigned have been charged to declare to the govern- 
ment of the sublime porte, that they now ina formal 
manner offer their mediation between it and the Greeks, 
to put an end to the war, and to regulate, by a friendly ne- 
gotiation, the relations which are to exist between them 
i future. 
“That further, and to the end thatthe success of this 
mediation may be facilitated, they propose to the govern- 
ment of the sublime porte an armistic for suspending all 
acts of rang | against ths Greeks, to whom a similar 
proposition is this moment addressed. Finally, they ex- 
pect that at the end of 15 days the divan will clearly 
make ktiown its determination. 


“The undersigned flatter themselves that it will be 


«onformable to the wisli of the allied courts; but it is their 
duty not to conceal from the reis effendi, that a new re- 
fusal, an evasive or insufficient answer, even a total si- 
lence on the part of his government, will place the allied 
courts under the necessity of recurring to such measures 


as they shall judge most efficacious for putting an end to 
a state of things, which is become incompatible even 
with the true interests of the sublime porte, with the se- 
curity of commerce in general, with the perfect tranquili- 


ty of Europe. 
; (Signed) “C. GUILLEMINOT. 
“S. CANNING. 


«© Jugust 16, 1827 “RIBEAU PIERRE.” 
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gomans of the three embassies, Desgrange, F. Pisayj 
and Franchini, were sent to the reis effendi to receive 
his answer to it. It was pier to them verbally, and in 
the most decided terms of refusal to admit the interfe. 
rence of the foreign powers in the affair of the Greek 
contest; referring to the declaration lately made by the 
Turkish government on the subject, as their deliberate 
and firm determination. On the following day, the $1s¢ 
the ambassadors had a conference, and in the afternoon, 
the dragomans were sent again. They delivered another 
note, the contents of which had not transpired, but it was 
understood that it was yet more forcible t the preced- 
ing one, and that it distinctly announced to the Turkish 
minister, that the objects of the treaty must be obtained, 
whether with the concurrence of the porte or without it, 
and that the measures determined on for that end would 
be carried into execution. The reis effendi is said to have 
rs sy very pointedly, and repeated more firmly than 
before the determination of the porte toabide by its first 
decision. The dragomans it is added, were even desired 
to take back their note, but they declined doing this, and 
left it in the apartment of the reis effendi. This second 
note, according to the best information, did not contain 
any stipulation for a further period for consideration of 
the subject, such being considered as no longer of any 
use. 
This was the state of the negotiation at the date of the 
official despatches; but a private express from Paris 
reached London with intelligence of three days later 
from Constantinople.—The substance of the information 
brought by it is, that the ambassadors, finding no further 
notice taken of their application, had met on the morning 
of the 4th, and had jointly come to the resolution of de- 
manding their passports on the following day and qu't- 
ing Constantinople. 
Cor: 
Mount Ceratinos, for the purpose of succouring Corinth, 
in case the pews should make an attempt agamst that 
place. He has also assembled a corps of about 3,000 
men, whom he will land on the shores of Attiea and Ne- 
gropont, for the purpose of proceeding to Thermopy] =. 
rahim Pacha is still at Modon. ‘The troops of the 
seraskier are divided into six corps, but they are almos! 
all detacned in different directions, and have been roused 
by the Greek guerillas, who have advanced as fur as The- 
bes. The garrison at Athens had been considerably di- 
minished, and is in such a state of weakness, that if the 
Greeks had the necessary means they could attack it with 
almost certain success. 
A despatch from the British envoy at the court of Per- 
sia, to Mr. Stratford Canning, transmitted the news of a 
great victory ey by the Russians, on the right bank af 
the Araxes. The Augsburgh Gazette says, that the loss 
of 40,000 men by the Persians, and of 10,000 by the vic- 
tors, is probably an exaggeration. 

COLOMBIA. 
In accordance with the one hundred and ninety-first ar 
ticle of the Colombian constitution, congress have de 
creed that a grand convention of Colombia meet at Ocan: 
on the 2d March, 1828, for the purpose of examining, and 
in case of need, reforming the constitution of the repub 
lic: meantime, it continues, as well as all other laws, i 
their full force, effect and vigor, until abrogated by the 
said grand convention. 
The Colombian papers are filled with the addresses t 
and replies of Bolivar on taking the constitutional oat! 
They are inflated and servile. 
The report of the war department of the Colombia 


‘fu, Aug.14. Gen. Church had formed a camp on | 










republic exhibits the sum of $4,307,797 as the tot 
amount of expenses for the army during 1827. 

A communication appears in the Constitutionel, unde 
the > di geo of Publius Scaevola, stating that the vic 
president, general Santander, offered a reward of $60, 
to any person who would reveal or discover any fun 
charged to his credit in any European or American ban 
ing house. From this it appears that there had bee 
some previous charges of corruption. 

PERU, 

There has been another change in the governme® 
gen. La Mar is elected président, and the Conde De V! 
ta vice president, by the congress. The country appe4 











The term allowed by the note fora reply was consider- 


to be more settled—the people begin to respect the 


ed to have expired on the 30th ult. on which day the dra- | representatives, who have the supreme sway. 
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INTERNAL TRADE—OR COMMERCE BETWEEN 
THE SEVERAL STATES, &c. 

Among the committees raised in the convention 
was that, on motion of Mr. Mallary, ‘‘to report on the 
state of trade between different parts of the United 
States with each other, as far as it is concerned in the 
different productions of this country,” and instructed, 
on the motion of Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘to ascertain and make 
a statement of facts, in relation to the effect of do- 
mestic manufactures upon the navigation and com- 
mercial interests of the country generally.” 

In the almost total absence of official papers relat 
ing to the momentous concerns embraced in the in- 
quiry and instruction, the zealous and intelligent com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Mailary was chairman, could do 
no more than hastily collect, or receive, some isolated 
statistical facts bearing upon the subjects submitted, 
and present them—tather with the view of exciting 
attention to the internal trade of the United States, 
than of exhibiting a regular or digested statement of 
items; and the report, with the few materials which 
had been furnished, were referred, en masse, to the 
committee on the address, to be used as they should 
think proper. Thus Mr. Mallary’s important sugges- 
tion has Jed us into an extensive collection of facts 
and well supported opinions; and caused no small 
expenditure of time, labor and patience, that its ob 
ject might be accowplished, so far as it was practi 
cable for us to do it 

This committee believes that no part of the duty 
assigned them is so important, and certainly not so 
difficult, as the preparation of the facts disclosed, 
and collection of others relative to the commerce 
between the states—that any thing like a tolerably 
correct view of itsimportance may be suggested to 
the public; but they do not shrink from an attempt 
to do that in which it will be honorable even to fail— 
for however imperfect the statements must necessari- 
ly be, many truths will be brought out and preserved, 
and set thousands to thinking who never yet have re 
flected upon our incalculably valuable home-trade, 
and its rast superiority over the foreign commerce of 
the country The people have made a common mistake 
on these subjects. Those of Baltimore had only a faint 
idea, indeed, of the value of the trade of the Chesapeake 
Bay, until its waters were covered by the enemy dur- 
ing the late war: they then began tocalculate its im- 
portance by feeling the want of it: and now, stand- 
ing on “‘Federal Hill,” one may almost at any time 
count from 50 to 150 vessels under sail, bay craft and 
coasters, wafting the products of our rich interior or 
supplies from the valley of the Susquehannah, to 
every point, or laden with fuel or provisions or other 
articles seeking a market withus. We are exten 
sively, and with reasonable accuracy, informed con- 
cerning our foreign trade, and the legislative discre- 
tion of the nation is directed by the tables furnished 
by the treasury department; but we know less of our 
own domestic affuirs than of those of Great Britain, 
France or Germany, wherein the wisdom of rulers 
is displayed in regarding things athome. But we 
hope a change in this respect, and that the American 
people will hereafter be better informed of their own 
means and resources to preserve their independence. 

We shall not be able to offer much other than de- 
sultory facts and calculations, without present pos- 
sibility of arranging them methodically, that aggre- 
gates may always appear, and also be compelled 
to give them without much regularity of classifica 
tion—but out of these partial and imperfect state- 
ment, something like a general idea, we hope, may be 
formed of the importance of the subjects before us; 
and we shall carefully avoid exaggeration, being re- 
Solved that our mistakes, or misapprehensions, shall 
rather tend to diminish than increase the apparent 
amount of the commerce which exists betwecn the 
Several states composing ‘he republic. 





= 


The wheat four inspected in Baltimore for three 
years, was as follows: 








barrels. 
Inspected in 1824 522.770 
1825 509.736 
1826 596,346 
- 1,628,852 
Exported to foreign places 1824 296,796 
1825 212.885 
1826 177.599 687,280 
941,572 
Consumption, 300 barrels per day 328,500 
3)613,072 


Annual exports, coastwise 204,357 

The consumption is put down as the general, and, 
indeed, concurrent opinion of the principal dealers, 
and they cannot be materially mistaken. Of the 
whole quantity exported coastwise, a very small pro- 
portion is sent southwardly. 

We have no data to ascertain the quantity of In- 
dian corn which annually obtains the same direction, 
except in the actual consumption at some of the ma- 
nufacturing establishments; and large supplies of this 
article are derived from Virginia. At Newburyport, 
Mass. up to the 28th July, in the present year, 100,000 
bis. of four and 20,000 bushs. of corn were received 
from the south; and at Somersworth, (village) NH. 
1,931 barrels of flour and 6,059 bushels ef Indian 
corn, of southern product, were consumed in the last 
current year. From many like facts made known 
to us, the committee think it may be assumed, that, 
while more than $50,000 barrels of flour are annn- 
ally exported eastwardly from the Chesapeske, there 
is also exported about $00,000 bushels of corn, 

The flour imported into Boston was as foilows: 


1825 261,113 bbls. ) of both which about 130,000 
1826 284,822 bbls. were sent abroad. 


Of these imports 119,920 barrels were from Balti- 
more, and 91,000 from Virginia, chiefly received from 
Alexandria, in 1826: the remainder from Philadel- 
phia and New York. It is supposed that nearly 
200,000 barrels of Virginia flour are annually export- 
ed to the New England states, through Baltimore, 
Alexandria, §c.—an amount one third greater than 
the whole export to the British West Indies, when 
the trade was unrestricted. 

From July 1526 to July 1827, Rhode Island import- 
ed 127,150 barrels of flour, nearly all which passed 
direct to the manufactories. In the last year, 15,000 
barrels from the mills at Troy, N. ¥. were sent to the 
borders of Vermont, &c. with other quantities brought 
down the canal. In the same year 36,000 barrels 
were shipped at Albany direct for the New England 
states. The inland and coastwise trade in flour pas- 
sing from New York eastward, is very large. This 
article from different places, is received at, perhaps, 
every one of the numerous ports of the New England 
states, and spread along the whole coast from East- 
port, in Maine, to Fairfield, in Connecticut. 

In 1825 it was believed that 1,000,000 dollars were 
lost on the flour exported to Chili and Peru, and other 
places bordering on the Pacific. Many cargoes did 
not pay the freight. The whole quantity exported that 
year was $13,906 bbis.—of which 242,568 to South 
America, the greater part first to Rio Janeiro, and a 
market. Judging by the imports at Boston, Provi- 
dence, Newburyport, and the inland trade from New 
York, we have reached the conclusicn that the pre- 
sent rate of consumption of flour, received from other 
states, is not less than 800,000 barrels a year in the 
New England states, with about 2,000,000 bushels of 
corp, sal other bread stuffs. A very intelligent gen- 
tleman, speaking on this subject, observed— 

“The consumption of flour in Massachusetis has 
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increased as 20 to 1, in six years, and is continually | ported across the mountains, and large supplies of 
increasing, and is now about 280,000 barrels a/| glass are thus conveyed from Pittsburg, &c. via Balti- 
year. Instead of rye and Indian bread, which | moreand Philadelphia,even to the N. England market! 
was formerly almost exclusively used, wheat is now; There were, last year, about one hundred sail of 
thought of even by the poorer classes as indispen- | brigs and schooners plying between our ports on lake 
sable to their comfort, as well as more economical—| Erie and the other upper lakes, with seven steam 
believing they can buy their bread stuffs by laboring | boats. The tonnage will be increased 50 per cent, 
in manufactories, cheaper, than by tilling land for it.”?| in the present year, and be doubled before the expi- 
Exports of flour—1826. ration of 1828; and trebled or quadrupled when the 
Swedish West Indies 10,751 bbls. ; great Ohio canal shall be finished. Many will soon 
Danish do. 61,078 be required for the navigation of lake Michigan. 
Dutch do. 17,032 All this business, except what was carried on by four 
British do. 183,619 or five little vessels, has grown up since the termina- 
Cuba do. 129 238 tion of the late war, in 1815. There are also many 

Great Britain and Ireland 18,357 vessels on lakes Ontario and Champlain. 
Gibraltar 27,083 Nothing can shew the present and greatly inereas- 
British N. A. colonies 71 260 ing value of the trade between the states more satis- 
Hayti 48,993 factorily than these general remarks and results; but 
Mexico 16,857 we shall add many particulars, that the mind of every 
Colombia 84,451 one may more easily grasp af the magnitude of the 
Brazil 175.094 subject. And, when we consider the numerous voyages 
Buenos Ayres 12,654 that are made by the vessels employed in our coast- 
Chili 22,221 ing trade, its vastly superior importance over the fo- 
Peru 17,187 reign must strike every reflecting individual.’ The 
West Indies, generally 15,185 Internal trade, in its repeated voyages, transports 
To the dominions of any other power, less than | very many times more tons of guods than the foreign, 





10,000 barrels. Whole export 857,820 barrels, va-| which will undoubtedly appear because of the vast 
lued at $4,121,466. , amount of articles required for the home supply over 
From what has been already stated, it must appear | the foreign demand. 

thatthe bread-stuffs of the farmers of the middle and } — 

western states, have their chief market inthe eastern; The following table shews the growth of our inva- 
districts of our country. Flour and corn are trans: | luable coasting trade. There was a great apparent* 
ported even into the interior of Maine, New Hamp- falling off in registered tonnage employed in the fo- 
shire, Massachusetts and Connecticut, and large | reign trade, in 1818—six years before the passage of 
quantities reach Vermont. Our belief as before ex- | the tariff bill, but there has been an increase of near- 
pressed, is, that not Jess than 800,000 barrels of ; ly 100,000 tons since that time. In 1800, the enrolled 
flour and 2,000,000 bushels of corn are exported east- | and licensed tonnage was only 281,622 tons; in 1805, 
ward from the grain growing states, to supply the 391,025 tons; in 1810, 440,512 tons. The official ta- 
mew demands for food caused by the industry ex- | bles are notyet made up later than 1825. The pre- 
erted in various manufactures in New England, and | sent probable amount is more than 800,000 enrolled 
which the latter would be unable to purchase unless | and lieensed tons, 

paid for in goods. Many stage-owners and innkeepers | “2 comparative view of registered, enrolled and licenses! 
of the interior, feed the horses kept by them upon; tonnage of the U. States, from 1815 to 1825, inclusive. 
southern corn These imports of flour and corn, 
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242,368! The tolls paid amounted to $771,780 10 cts, | 

















may be valued at 5,000.000 dollarg, and employ ves- . 

sole to transport 130,000 tons annually, on which a) Registered repla ha aan 

freight is earned, yielding subsistence to many S€a | yran, tonnage. nage triet 

faring persons and others interested in navigation, | Bi. i ; 

ship building and its numerous subordinate branches. | v 

The whole foreign export of last year was 857,820; TONS AND 95rTus. 

barrels of flour and 505,381 anes of indian a 

together valued at 4,506,421—or half a million less; jg)5 4 

in valde to the agriculturalists of the grain-growing | 1816 sinter 54 Pat ane ms ere ho 

states than their own unvalued and almost unknown! 817 | g099.724 70 | 590,186 66 | 1.399.911 41 

eastern market; so much have they wepttheireyes; jg)3 606,088 64 609.095 51 + 1,293.484 20 

fixed upon foreign trade, that they over-looked that | 1819 612.930 44 | 647.821 17 | 1260 751 61 

trade which is at home, though greater than the other!} jg99 | 619,047 53 | 661,118 66 | 1.280.166 24 
$385,535 bbls. of flour, 44,057 beef and pork, 31,175 1821 619 896 40 679 062 40 17298 958 30 

salt—1,500,000 bushels of grain, chiefly wheat, 17,905 1822 628 150 Al 696.548 71 17394°699 "7 

beans and peas, 761 tons of clover seed, 120 of wool,| gos 639 920 76 | 596.644 87 1'336 565 68 

841 cheese, 1,126 butter and Jard, 159 hops, 143 furs—| jgo4 669.972 60 719 190 37 1 389.163 02 

9,145 boxes of glass—1,603.030 gals. domestic spirits,| }g95 100.787 08 | 722.323 69 | 1499 11177 

were among the articles which passed inward on the i eee ’ 7. Dida 
N. York canals during the last year. The whole num-; *7®45"Y epariment, “- oe $ office, Feb. 24, 1827. 
ber of boats and rafts was 18,950—of tons, inward, JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 


The preceding does not include, unless partially, 


We have no late statements of the amount of the | the [about] two hundred steam boats that ply up- 
trade on the Ohio, eae BP &e. but in 1823, not! on the western waters, and the vast number of ‘other 


less than 300,000 barrels of flour, 75,000 do. whis 
key, 50,000 do. of pork, 12,000 hhds. of tobacco, 
22.000 hhds. and boxes of baron, 100,000 kegs of 
lard, &c. &c. valued at 3,590,000 dollars, passed the 
Falls of the Ohio descending; iron and many articles 
manufactured, were not included in the amount.— 
What is the annual value of the descending trade of 
gil the western watersat this time? Yet vast quanti- 
tles of prodace and of manufactured articles are trans- 


large boats which navigate our rivers, and pass from 
state to state, laden with their several 
The steam boats have an average burthen of more 
than 200 tons. , 


rodactions. 








*We call it ‘‘apparent,” because that, if we recol- 
lect rightly, the lists were generally examined an4 
corrected in that year, and the worn out, fost, or 
| missing vessels deducted. 
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. The tonnage of Boston and Baltimore are more| These examples are sufficient. The crop of the 
of likely to be affected by the = of manufactures, | last year was estimated at more than 900,000 bales, 
Iti thani any other of our chief ports. The first is the| of which about 400,000 were transported coastwise, 
et! centre of the greatest manufacturing district, the se- | the chief i of the products of Virginia, North Ca- 
of cond of a great grain-growing one. rolina and Alabama having taken that direction, 
tke ts istered. Enrolled, &c. Total. | with large quantities from other states. This cotton 
am 1823 Boston 97,960 45,369 143.329 | weighed about 80,009 tons and was worth more than 
nt, 1825 ‘* 103,741 49,127 152,868 {| 16,000 000 dollars, at its reduced price, all which was 
pi- 1823 Baltimore 45,810 25 614 71,424 | paid to the cotton-growing states in the south, by the 
the 1825 ‘“ 58,853 $3,196 92,050 | northern or eastern states. And what is it that the 
yon Each city shews a handsome increase in two years. | latter produce which the former extensively receives, 
ey The increase is going on yet more rapidly. It is pro-| except manufactured articles? The tobacco of Ma- 
ur bable that the gross tonnage of Boston now is 165,000, | ryland, grain of Pennsylvania, &c. and wool of Ver- 
na- and of Baltimore 120,000—the greatest part of the} mont, have no market there; but in cotton and other 
ny increase is in enrolled tonnage, for the coasting trade. | manufactures, whiskey, &c. the products of the soil 
The enrolled tonnage at Philadelphia is also rising | exported in new shapes, and by the profits earned in na- 
as- rapidly, because of internal improvements and the | vigation and commerce by the importation of foreign 
is- new products brought to market, especially coal, | goods, an equilibrium has been kept up which ena- 
ut with increased quantities of flour, iron, whiskey and | bles the northern states to pay for the cotton of the 
ry other manufactured articles. The tonnage tables of | south, to the mutual accommodation and great ad- 
he 1827 will instruct us much on this subject. vantage of both parties. The interests involved in this 
res About 175,000 bales of cotton are received from | trade unites the states south of the Potomac with 
3t- the south and scattered along the coast north of} those north of that river, as the coastwise export of 
0- the Potomac or sent up the Mississippi, for the | bread-stuffs unites the grain-growing states with 
he supply of the factories, rising pretty nearly to one | those of New-England; and the perpetual interchange 
ts fourth of the (late) whole production of that valuable | of commodities between all the states preserves the 
r) staple. The weight of this cotton is about 30,000| vitality of business and promotes the common pros- 
st tons—the amount will be increased to 50,000 in| perity. What would be the condition of either sec- 
a Jess than three years, if the manufacture should | tion without the markets afforded by others? 
continue to flourish,and we may look forward tothe| The whole foreign export of cotton for 1826, was 
period when a quantity of cotton half equal to our) 5 979 §59 Ibs. sea-island, and 204,535,415 of other—- 
1 present export of the article will be required for our together valued at 25,025,214 dollars. 
o factories, a large part of which will be exported in 
}~ goods; for we manufacture as cheap as the British, — 
f nd, certainly, undersell them in foreign places acces-| It is estimated in the ‘Georgia Courier,” that the 
‘. sible to usastothem. Stop the domestic manufac- | cotton crop of 1826 was 950,000 bales—as follows: 
ture, and itis probable that the general demand for; at New Orleans 340.000 bales. 
? $50,000 bales would immediately cease, because of Mobile 100.000 
f the want of means to purchase, and the more rigid Pensseole 10.000 
: economy that persons would be compelled to exert. Georgia and South Carolina 400,000 
j Throw the extra 150,000 bales into the glutted Eu- North Carolina and Virginia 100,000 
ropean market, and calculate the effect! They would finn 
i reduce the whole quantity one cent or one cent and a Total 950,000 


half per pound. 


sonal labor only that creates 
wealth. 


amount, as the following items wi 


In the year ending the 30th September, 1826, there 
‘was exported from Savannah 194,578 bales, of which 


$2,092 were sent coastwise. 
- Of the 186,471 bales exported 


in 1824-5, 68,020 were sent coastwise, and 150,000 


bales in 1625. 


Inthe first nine months of 1824, 96,043 bales were 
received at New York; but in the same period in 
3826, the quantity rose to 153,454 bales. 
season, the amount exported to England from New 


York was about 100,000 bales. 


jut—in the first six months o 


153,135 bales were received at New York—as fol- 


lows: 
From New Orleans 
Mobile . 
Pensacola 
Geo 
Charleston 
North Carolina 


Virginia 
Total 


Persons cannot purchase if they 
capnot sell. itis the profitable employment of per- 


It seems as if destined that the United States 
shall and must be, in cotton manufactures, what 
Great Britain now is, unless Egypt, Greece, &c. may 
furnish the material cheaper than we can make it, 
uecause of the cheapness of labor in these countries. 


The transportation of cotton coastwise, besides the 
amount consumed in the manufactories, is of a large 


wholesome public 


il shew: 


from New Orleans 


In the last 
f the present year 


23,172 
33,944 

1,691 
40,958 
19,067 
30,573 

3,730 


If this statement is correct, the amount is consider- 
ably greater than we had hitherto supposed. 


Exports of cotton, rice and tobacco from Savan- 
nah for ten months ending, 3ist July, 1827— 














Upland. SS. Island. Rice. Tobacco. 
Foreign 108 ,636 13,681 5,922 120 
Coastwise 100,318 438 7,719 421 
208,984 14,119 13,641 541 
Same period last year. 
Foreign 100,213 5,804 4.960 123 
Coastwise 78,271 454 6,411 43 
173,484 6,256 11,371 166 


Of the 85,819 bales exported from Mobile, in th: 
present year, up to the ist Aug.—46,175 were sent 
coastwise, $9,579 of which to New York. 


A New York paper says that 153,513 bales of cot- 
ton were exported to Europe from that port, in the 


present year, up to the Ist August—that is in 8 
months. 


In 1796 when the population of the United States 
was near 4,500,000, we exported about $3,000,000 
dollars worth of domestic products, exclusive of cot- 
ton and tobacco. In 1826, with a population of about 
12,000,000, we exported of similar articles only the 
value $22,653,288. The year 1796 is the first in whieh 
the value of articles exported was given. See the ta- 
ble, page 25. As production has increased with popu- 
lation, the vast amount for the internal trade is appa- 





153,135 








rent, as well as the comparatively reduced’ means 
that we have to purchase foreign goods. 
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The average exports for six years 
1801 to 1806—Cotton 
All other articles 


Total domestic exports 
1819 to 1824—Cotton 


$7,132,938 
34,799,760 
42,000 000 
21,670,978 
All other articles 27,330,931 
Tota! domestic exports 49,000,000 


So that while the business in cotton has advanced 
in an average sum of 14 millions a year, the like va- 
lue of other articles exported has been reduced near- 
Jy 7 millions. Anout only one-sixth of the people of 
the U. States have any more direct interest in the cul- 
tivation of cotton, than the cultivators of cotton have 
in woollen manufactures. The product for export, | 
therefore, of the first is equal to 11 or 12 dollars per | 
head, even of the slaves; but that of the other no/| 
more than about 2 dollars and 75 cents for each of | 
the people. If the first can live by the foreign trade. | 
it is certain that the lastcannot. They must have an | 
interior trade by which they can participate in the 
foreign trade of the other, or decline the latter alto- 
gether 


Sugar is another great staple, and its cultivation is | 
local or ‘“‘monopolized” by a smal! part of our coun- | 
try, at present chiefly confined to Louisiana, but} 
about to be extensively produced in Florida’ The 
last year’s crop was about 50,000,000 pounds, 50,000 
hhds. or 25,000 tons to be transported coastwise, or 
by river navigation, for consumption. It 's an article 
of general use, as much in the east as in the south. 
In the last year we also imported— 

76.016 015 lbs. brown sugar, worth 








$4 573,407 | 











8,883,940 lbs. white or clayed 737,924 | 
iis ae 
$4,899 955 5,311,331 | 
21,146,856 exported 1,742,034 | 
73,753,099 Ibs. consumption $3,569,297 | 


} 


Which shews that the whole consumption is more | 
than 120 millions of pounds. All this quantity will| 
speedily be produced in the state and territory nam-| 
ed, and the “bounty” uponit,in the shape of a duty 
that must exclude the foreign article, will amount to) 
nearly four millions of dollars year. We callita 
bounty, beeause the cultivation is and must be local— | 
there cannot be any general domestic competition to| 
reduce the price, as in every other product or mann- | 
facture of our country. The cotton region is of vast | 
extent, wool may be grown in every state. and facto- 
rics may be established almost in every spot where | 
people are to be fuund to work in them; but it is not 
thus with sugar. And how are the other states to 
purehase sugar of Louisiana, if Louisiana refuses to| 
encourage and protect their industry? It is impossible | 
that they should. And, on that account, and because | 
of the severe and direct loss of revenue, and of the 
foreign trade which the exclusion of forcign sugars 
smust cause, in the sale of such articles as are prohi- 
i bited to the consumption of Europe, unless Louisiana 
supports a tariff which benefits other states, she must 
expect and will obtain a reduction of the duty upon 
her “monopoly,” sugar. This is inevitable—the pub- | 
he necessity will requireit. Nearly all the sugar im- 





ported is paid for in bread stuffs, meats, manufactures | 


wnd lumbet ond fish exported. Forty-four millions 
of pounds are received from Cuba only, and the peo- 
ple of that island received of us domestic articles of 
the value of 3,749 658 dollars, and foreign articles to 
the- valve of 2,382,774 dollars in 1826—together 
6,192,432 dollars; or nearly a twelfth part of the 
whole foreign business of the United States, the gross 


Whole export of domestic products to Cuha, 
3,749,658 dollars. 





In part composed of— Dollars. 
Fish, oi! and spermaceti candles 263,438 
Lumber of all sorts $32,748 
Manufaetures of wood 82.166 
Naval stores 5,419 
Skins and furs 16,120 
Beef 83,153 
Butter and cheese | 27,661 
Pork, hams and bacon, lard and hogs 698,203 
Horses and mules 5,300 
129,223 bbls. flour 616,035 
Indian corn 39,168 
——- meal 6,865 
Biscuit or ship bread 18,104 
Potatoes 22,617 
Apples 3,999 
Rice $98,738 
Tobacco, 955 hhds. 59,468 
Household furniture 78,162 
Coaches and carriages 22,400 
Hats 104,020 
Saddlery 31,858 
Beer, porter, whiskey, &c. 33,981 
Leather, boots and shoes 185,635 
Candles and soap 205 ,045 
Snuff and manufactured tobacco 5 346 
Linseed oi] and turpentine 4,399 
Cables and cordage 8,857 
Iron—nails 65,045 
Gunpowder 29,754 
Copper and brass manufactures 17,447 
Medicinal drugs 23,700 
Wearing apparel, combs, brushes, and 

very many small articles of manu- 
factures 128,910 
3,529,842 


Leaving only 219,816 dollars for all other domestic 
articles; and, deducting rice and tobacco from the 
whole amount, the sum of 3,291,452, is in the product 
of the grain-growing and manufacturing states, Cuba 
also furnishes a market for about one tenth of ai! 
the foreign articles which we have to spare out of our 
exchanges or trade with other countries, in aid of our 
navigation. 


We shall now presenta view of our trade with al! 
Europe, except in the articles cotton, tobacco and 
rice, but otherwise including the whole products of 
our forests, fields, work-shops and factories, and of 
the fisheries. 





Russia 6,462 
Prussia 5.943 
Sweden and Norway 15,094 
Denmark 18,318 
Netherlands, 228 730 
Great Britain and Ireland 1,542,723 
Gibraltar 336,608 
France 524,549 

| Germany 198,696 
Spain 145,875 
Portugal 88,479 

| Italy and Malta 71,266 
Trieste, &c. 9,388 

| Turkey, Levant, &e. 46,897 
Europe, generally, 857 
Whole exports to Europe, 1$26. $3,239,475 
Now, the exports to Cuba, except in cotton, to- 





exports being valtied at 77,595,322 dollars. We shail) bacco, and rice, were valued at $3,291,452—leavin 
give a summary statement of our commerce with Cu- /a balance in favor of Cuba against all Europe o 
ba, and compare it with that which exists between | $51,977! 


the United States and Europe, except in cotton, to- | 


bacco and rice. 


The trade with Hayti, despised Hayti, is of the 
same charncfer as that with Cuba; and jn the last 
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year, in domestic products, amounted to $1 252.910 
ual to the whole of our exports to Russia, Prus- 
sia, Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Spain Portugal, | 
ke. indeed all Europe, Great Britain and France ex- 
cepted!—and leaving out the cotton and tobacco, only, 
sent to the Netherlandsand Germany! — - | 

We have dwelt at such length on these things that 
the merits of them cannot be mistaken—that ‘he 
who runs may read.” 

If, as before observed, the whok sugar consumed 
in the United States was of domestic production. (as 
it soon will be at the present duty upon the foreign 
article), an apparent deficiency in the revenue of 
4,000,000 dollars annually would take place, and 
the trade with Cuba be reduced, from «hence we 
now import 46,000,000 ibs. ahout one fourth of | 
which is exported to purchase articles in Europe | 
which the people of that quarter of the world will} 
not give us in exchange for our own commodities. — | 
Let this be observed. But the whole value of wool- | 
jen goods imported in 1826, as returned and paying | 











duty, was only 7,886 826—or of cloths and casgi- | 
meres, no more than 4,546,714 dollars. The duty on, 
this last sum, if all paid, is only 1,650,000 doliars— | 
and if our manufacturers of such goods were protect 
ed even tothe total exclusion of the foreign articles, | 
the revenue would suffer nearly in the same amount | 
that it does in the protection actually, and at this time | 
afforded, to the cultivation of sugar! or only about one 
third as much as the latter protection will amount to 
when the cultivation shall be extended to meet the 
present home demand. These things are true Ex 
amine them by the official documents. How do we 
‘(gape at gnats and swaliow camels!”? The duties le 
vied upon sugars are prohibitory, so far as the domes- 
tic industry can supply the home demand—but the 
duties asked for on cloths will not be exclusive—not 
prohibitory, but protecting; yet the amount of pro- 
tection granted to a few sugar planters in Louisiana, 
but to say the whole people thereof, about 75 000, is 
equal to that which, as the enemies of the tariff con 
tend, is asked for by the farmers and manufacturers 
and citizens of a majority of the states, enlisting the 
feelings of six or seven millions of the peopie of the 
United States. See the population table 

We wish to be understood clearly. We have no 
sort of a desire to reduce the duty upen sugar, ‘the 
cultivation of which is @ monopoly in this country; 
but are really impressed with a belief that if the 
duty on sugar was one and a half cents per Ib. in- 
stead of three cents, that, while the revenue would 
be increased by the greater consumption of the fo- 
reign article, the demand for our agricultural products, 
such as flour, beef, pork, &c. and many manufactures, 
would be nearly doubled, in the increased trade 
whieh that reduction of duty would give rise to, in 
the enlarged market afforded for the productions of 
Cuba and other West India islands, &¢ We hope 
that every one of our fellow citizens will reflect up- 
on these facts and remarks presented. We shall urge 
them nofurther. All matters of trade, to be just 
and endurable, must be reciprocal—else man, in one 
climate or condition, will be as the servant of his fel- 
low in another. There is no natural necessity for this, 
and discretion or suffering must regulate purchases by 
sales. The Indian perishes wiio exchanges his coats of 
fur for looking glasses or whiskey; he must obtain, 
at least, some blankets in lieu of his furs, or become 
a victim to his folly, and miserably expire. 

Iron and its manufactures, until after it passes the 
state of bar or relled iron, may, without any great 
stretch of the imagination, rather be regarded as the 
representation of agricultural products than of man ifac- 
tures, for the reason that so large a porportion of the 
value of the article is derived from the cost of subsist- 
ing the makers of it, and for supplies of fuel and trans. 





pertations. We have few facts to shew what is the ex- 








teutot the home trade in castings and bar iron, and 
how far it affects the coasting aad inland trade of 
our country. Its different transportations, however, 


hy land and water, must amount to more than 300,000 
tons, and the vajue of the home product, in castings 
and bar-iron, may be roughly compnted at 25,000,000 
dollars. The furnsees, forges and rolling mills of 
Pennsylvania were given as producing a value of 
more than three millions in 1810—which value, it is 
reasonable to helieve, is now two or three times 
greater than it was then. We have no satisfactory 
data on this subject The whole home manufacture 
of iron, in all its various branches and departments, 
and changes of character and usefulness, great and 
small, subsists a vast number of persons, and consti- 
tutes a mighty item in the national production. 


Nearly 2,000 tons of pig and bar-iron, chiefly the 
product of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, worth 
114,500 dollars, were received at Providence, R 1. in 
the past year, and principally used in the neighbor- 
hood of that place, for the cotton and other facto- 
ries. It is estimated that 30,000 tons .f domestic 
bar-iren are used in all the New England states,: 
worth 3,000,000 dotlars) One factory in New Hamp- 
shire consumes 1,200 tons annually. The supplies 
are p incipelly derived from New Yark, New Jerse 
and Pennsylvania, and some from Maryland. This 
materia! is extensively used in all the manufactories— 
4,000 tons are annually made or used at Wareham, 
Mass. Many machine shops use several tonsa month, 
The numerous works of iron at Baltimore and in its 
neighborhood, including manufactures of machimery, 
amount to several huudred thousand dollars a year. 


Large quantities of iron ore Lave been transported 
east from Baltimore, or its immediate neighborhood, 
and payment for the rude material, perhaps, made in 
the very articles fabricated from it! The value of 
the ore was a clear gain to Maryland. This business 
has employed many tons of shipping. 


The trade in domestic spirits is of much value. 
We have ascertained the quantity received at Bal- 
timore, but the facts which relate to this article are 
nearly as scarce as those which belong toiron. All 
the grain growing states produce whiskey, in the 
want of a market for bread stuffs. and because of its 
easier transportation. In New York, Penosyivania, 
Ohio, Maryland aud Kentucky are the chief manufae- 
tories of it. We know little of its distribution. The 
greater part not used in the states named, perhaps, 
passes south; a large quantity, however, is sent east. 
Lately, one forwarding house in Troy, N. Y. received, 
by the cana!, 900 hhds. of Ohio whiskey, for the east- 


ern market, and it is supposed that, during the pre- . 


sent year, 2 million of gallons wili pass from the same 
state with the same destination. About four millions 
of gallons of foreign spirits are imported; but it may 
be supposed that the sea-coast transportation of domes- 
tic spirits employs many times as much tonnage as 
the foreign trade in spirits employs. 


Inspections of domestic distilled liquors at Balti- 
for the years stated: 





Large casks. Small casks. Gallons. 
3824 2,986 39,868 1,494,640 
1825 7,714 61,790 2,625,100 
1826 7,494 63.753 2,619,991 
3)6,739 731 
Annually 2,246 577 


Large casks at 100 gallons and small casks at 30 
each. Some part of the liquor contained in the large 
casks is New England rum—say a 25th part; all the 
rest whiskey, except so..e apple and peach brandy. 
The quantity consumed, or exported, east or south, 
cannot be ascertained; but the various trausporta- 
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tion employs many tons of shipping; and a large num- 

ber of wagons and horses, on their ditears, with 

many Susquehannah boatman, &c. ' 

The Pennsylvania canal commissioners, in a report 
made during the last winter, estimated that 157,000 
tons of vegetable and animal or mineral productions, 
worth 5,430,000 dollars, descended the Susquehan- 
nah to the tide during the year 1826—flour. grain, 
bacon, whiskey. &c. &c. 10,000 barrels of flour and 
3,000 barrels of whiskey, have sometimes reached 
Baltimore in a single week, with large quantities of 
lumber, &c. An ark has arrived at Port Deposite, 

the head of the tide), laden with whiskey and pork, 
rom Owego, in the state of New York, a distance of 

315 miles, in four days. Lancaster county, Pa. sent 

to the Ballimore market, by way of the river, about 

5,500 casks of whiskey, and 15,000 barrels of flour, in 

the last season; and from Mifflin county, in the same 

state, there was exported, in the same year, 68,950 

bbls. flour, 210,000 bushels of wheat, 8,500 barrels 

of whiskey, 1,450 barrels of pork, 500 tons of iron, 

400 barrels of oll, &c. &e. 

This trade is rapidly increasing, and by it the farm- 
ers of the interior of Pennsylvania and New York 
send large supplies eastward, via Baltimore, &c. A 
considerable part of the descending trade of the Sus- 
quehannah does not reach the tide by the channel of 
the river, being arrested at various stopping places, 
and taking new directions; and large supplies are 
sometimes deprived of their natural channel by sud- 
den fallings of the water of the river and its tributa- 
ries, which are navigable only in the time of floods. 
The glass manufactories cause exceedingly great 
transportations of raw materials which would, with 
out them, be nearly valueless We have before us 
statements of the consumption of three of these fac- 
tories at Boston. The annual supplies of one of them, 
“The New England Flint Glass Company,” are us fol- 
lows— 

336,000 Ibs. of pig lead from Missouri, at 6 cts. $20,160 
200 tons of sand from Pennsylvania, $4 800 
100 tons of pot clay from New Jersey, $7 700 

6 tons of bar iron from Pennsylvania,$i00 600 
50 tons pot and pear! ashes from New 


Hampshire and Vermont, $90 4,500 

2,700 cords of wood from Maine, 3 8,100 
400 chaldrons of coal from Virginia, $10 4,000 
200 tons of do. from Pennsylvania, 6 1,200 





$40,060 

The whole import of raw materials and fuel for these 
three establishments employs about 11,860 tons of 
vessels in their various voyages or trips. They sub- 
sist upwards of 900 persons, including the famiiies of 
the workmen, and export, coastwise, about 3.000 
packages, worth $100,000, of their manufactures an- 
nually,to N. Y.and other ports south. Beside the ar- 
ticles named, the proprietors receive in exchange or 

urchase, large quantities of flour and grain, for the 
immediate supply of the working people and them- 
selves. 

One house in Baltimore, which also sells a large 
quantity of various goods manufactured in the neigh 
borhood, and in several of the adjacent towns in 
Pennsylvania, received, during'the last year, 4,257 
packages of goods by water from the eastern states, 
of many different sorts and descriptions. 

The quantity of Schuylkill coal transported from 
Philadeiphia to New York, Boston and New Haven, 
in 1826, was 10,000 tons, which gave employment to 
140 sloops and schooners averaging 70 tons each— 
7,000 tons of the above were shipped to N. York by 
the’ New York and Schuylkill coal company, and all 
‘sold previous to cold weather. It is presumed that 
21, tons would have been consumed in New York 
‘had the supply beer equal tothe demand. The quan- 








tity of coal sent down the Schuyikill canal to the !3th 
of August of the present year, was 15,130 tons, and it is 
presumable that as much more may be calculated 
upon by the close of the season. The New York and 
Schuylkill coal company have forwarded one third 
of the above quantity to New York. 


Large quantities of coal descend the Susquehannah, 
and Richmond is famous for her exports of coal, 
Three glass factories at Boston consumed, within a 
year, 40,000 bushels of Virginia and 7,000 of Penn- 
sylvania coal. The latter begins to be used in fami- 
lies in the interior of New England Providence re- 
ceives 12,000 dollars worth of coal from the states 
just named. 


From various accounts it appears that about 25,000 
tons of Lehigh and Schuylkill coal were sent coast. 
wise last year, and it is probable that that quantity 
may be doubled in the present, and furnish 60,000 
tons of freight in this new business. 


We sought an exhibit of the trade of Richmond in 
coal, but were told that there is no way of obtaining 
any thing like a correct account of it. 


The following summary statements have been fur- 
nished as to the supplies of Lehigh and Schuylkill 
coal, received at Philadelphia. 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation company received 
from their mine on the Lehigh in 1825* 18,000 tons. 


Consumed in Philadelphia 9,400 
Sent coastwise 15,800 
Received from the mines in 1826 31,280 
Jonsumed in Philadelphia 2,500 
Sent coeastwise 15,200 


A ton of coal is about equal to a ton measurement— 
say 40 cubic feet. Aton contains 28 bushels of $0 
Ibs. each 

The capital of the company is one million of dol- 
lars; it commenced bringing coal to market in 1820, 
when 10,205 bushels overstocked it. 


The population of the village of Mauch Chunk and 
its vicinity, which is dependent on the business of the 
company for support,is now upwards of 1,300. A 
rail way, 9 miles in length, has recently been con- 
structed from the mine to the landing at Mauch 
Chunk. 

Number of bushels sold by the Lehigh Coal and Na- 
vigation company each year:— 

1820 10,205 bushels? No anthracite in market, 
1821 30,048 do. excep! from Lehigh. | 

x The demand in these years 
aie bs ave re did not equal the supply, a3 
1824 267.145 do. a quantity remained on hand 

i ’ ; at the end of each winter. 
1825 795,000 do. being the entire stock on hand, 
were sold by S3lst Deeember, in addition to’about 
200,000 bushels brought from Schuyikill and Susque- 
hannah, and the demand not fully supplied. In 1826, 
the shipments from 
Mauch Chunk were $1,280 tons, or $75,840 bushels. 
Schuylkill 16,265 do. ‘* 455,420 do. 


Statement of trade on the Schuylkill canal.in 1826. 
Descending—tToNs Ascending —TONs.- 

16,767 Store goods 2,670 
2,023 Iron, and cast iron 198 


Coal 
Flour 21,245 bbls. 


Grain and seeds 7124 Plaster of Paris 968 
Live hogs 8 Lumber 776 
Whiskey 420 Empty flour casks, 

Iron ore 2.541 kegs &hogsheads 18 
Butter and lard 41 Litharge : 1 
Marble and stone 1,207 Sand i2 


Pot ash § Household furniture 39 


—S) 
A 


*In addition to this quantity a considerable stock 





was on hand from i824--the whole of which was,sold 


in 1825. 
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Nuts 3 Melons and other ve- 
Fallow 6  getables 22 
Jron 122 Bricks 105 
Wood and bark 54 Oystersand seafish 29 
Lumber 1,492 Salt fish 100 
Potatoes 16 Marble 10 
Fruit 1 Seta de , ws 
ore goods 128 Virginia coal: 1,4 
ve Logs 500 
Total 25,561 Total 6,943 


Many thousand tons of rags, paper, books, binders 
boards and wrapping paper are transported from place 
to place. The quantities used exceed the belief of 
any, except persons well acquainted with the various 
branches which employ tens of thousands of work- 
ing people. The value of the paper making, print 
ing, paper stamping and book binding businesses, in- 
cluding, of course, the publication and sale of books, 
we think must amount to between 20 and 25,000,000 
dollars a year. Those worthy and enterprizing pub- 
lishers at Philadelphia, Messrs Carey, Lea & Carey, 
lately issued one work from the press (Scott's Life 
of Napoleon), for which they used twenty-five tons of 
paper. There are about 50 paper mills in Massachu- 
setts, six of which have machines for making paper— 
they directly employ 13 or 1400 persons, consume 
about 1,700 tons of rags, junk, &c. and manufacture 
to the value of 700,000 dollars a year. We suppose 
that the whole paper manufacture in the U States, 
including the stamping of it, may amount to between 
6 and 7 millions a year, and employ 10 or 11,000 per- 
sons. Great quantities of rags have been imported 
from Germany and Maly, but our own people now 
generally begin to save them, and their value probably 
is two millions a year. So much for old rags! One pa- 
per mill at Pittsburg employs 190 persons. The mills 
built by the Messrs. Gilpin, on the Brandywine, in 
Delaware, form one of the largest paper-making es- 
tablishments in any country. The works are capable 
of consuming one ton of rags per day, worth 100 dol- 
lars. By the machines, a sheet of paper might be made 
an hundred miles long if it were convenient to reel 
it and preserve it, as it passes from them. It issues 
in a continued sheet, and is afterwards cut to the 
sizes desired. 

At Providence, on the authority of Mr. Pearce, more 
than 3,000 {three thousand! coasting vessels entered 
in the year 1826, from all parts of the United States, 
conveying to and from cargoes of various goods! 


It is stated that a factory, working up 100,000 lbs. 
of wool, will require for the work and the workmen, 
the following domestic and foreign supplies, besides 
meats—4,500 Ibs. indigo, 20,000 Ibs. dye woods, 
1,500 Ibs. madder, 100 boxes best soap. 250 bbls. 
flour, 10,000 Ibs iron, steel and nails, 35 bhds. of oil, 
with sugar, tea, coffee, salt, &c. and 40 hhds of spirits. 
The whole cost of such articles amounts to about 
$7,000 dollars, and their weight is 85 tons; besides 
wool, fuel, &c. 


The quantity of wool requisite to supply the exist- 
ing manufactories is estimated at 30,000.000 Ibs. 
There is likewise, a sufficiency for household wants. 
Much wool is sent coastwise. Large parcels are re- 
ceived from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky and west- 
ern Virginia. A single house in Steubenville has for- 
warded about 150,000 lbs. in ene year, to Boston. 


The transportation caused by the growth and ma- 
nufacture of wool makes a large business. In the 
making of cloth, one pound of dye stuff, oil, soap or 
other articles of foreign product is used to every 
pound of wool, and many tons of these articles 
are annually consumed, employing a much larger 
number of ships and vessels than the good them- 
selves produced would require for their transpor- 
tation. Employment in this business, as well as in 


all others, begets ability to purchase; and, through 
profits earned, the people are enabled to gratify their 


fancy instead of being confined to a simple supply of 


their wants. A prosperous community will consume 
twice or thrice as much of many sorts of costly goods 
asa distressed one. Every man with a family has 
practical knowledge of this fact. 

Besides—we have added new materials of the value 
six millions of dollars a year to the foreign trade by 
our manufactures—a sum greater than the worth of 
any other species of such export, cotton excepted. 
This value passes into the most advantageous trade 
that we have—with Mexico, South America, Cuba and 
Hayti, and directly aids our navigation in several 
thousand tons, as well by the outward as the home- 
ward voyages, laden with the bulky products of these 
countries, such as sugar, coffee, molasses, hides, dye- 
woods, copper, &c. for the profit or comfort of our 
manufacturers, or the supply of fresh materials for 
their industry to operate upon—which pass again, in 
new shapes, into our exports in continual progression. 
And this is the more interesting, heeayse all that the 
world will purchase of our agricultural productions we 
at present supply. Europe, especially, will not take 
any thing more of us than she does now; but the pro- 
ducts of our agriculture are rapidly increasing—the 
interior is approaching the sea board by canals and 
roads, and pouring outits abundance. Human ingenui- 
ty cannot devise any way in which this abundance can 
be rendered valuable, but by converting it into goods; 
that flour, beef and pork, &c. may be exported in the 
form of cotton and other cloths, and manufactures of 
iron, wood, wool, leather, &c. &c 

We meet with the following article in the “New 
Bedford Courier,” and adopt it as being probably cor- 
rect. Do all the cloths and cassimeres imported employ 
18,000 tons of shipping? Certainly not—and by a 
large amount. [See a subsequent page.] 

‘In the manufacture of woollens, oil is an indis- 
pensable ingredient, and previously to its passing 
through its first stage on the cards, it requires the ap- 
plication of from three to five gallons of spermaceti 
oil to every hundred pounds of wool. The quantity 
varies according to circumstances, dependent on the 
details of the business 

‘‘At the lowest estimate, the fleeces of the flocks 
now in the country require nearly forty three thou- 
sand barrels of oil, the product of 20 ships of $00 tons 
each. Butas the sheep yield their fleeces every year, 
and the ships perform their voyages but once in three 
years, to supply the oil necessary for this object, six- 
ty ships, measuring 18,000 tons, must be employed— 
manned by 1,320 seamen and victualled with 7,800 
barrels of beef and pork, and 9,000 barrels of flour, 
be sides vegetables, &c &c. involving altogether a ca- 
pital of $1,440,000 Of this amount, ‘not less than 
$60,000 is paid in duties to government. 

“In my estimates I have purposely omitted every cal- 
culation touching the additional quantity of oil neces- 
sary to keep machinery in motion and light the build- 
ings, because | wished to simplify the subject as 
much as possible, and show merely that every addi- 
tion of 230,000 sheep to our stock, immediately calls 


Aor the outfit ofa ship of the first class, to provide for 


the one thing needful before their fleeces can be con- 
verted into broadcloth. 

“Others can easily imagine, and if they please de- 
monstrate, that the labor of mechanics and artificers 
necessary to provide for this subordinate branch of 
the woollen manufacture, must concentrate no small 
population in the distriets which circumstances have 
pointed out to be the best adapted for the prosecu- 
tion of the whale fishery.” 

Large quantities of tobacco and rice are sent nog 
of the Potomac, for consumption or foreign exp 
New York exported 50,610 tierces of rice in the first 





nine months of 1824 and 1825, Of the quantities con- 
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sumed we have no certain information; but of to- 
bacco we must suppose that the domestic demand is 
as great as that of Great Britain, taxed as it is at 
3s. sterling per poend— put down at 14,000 hhds. 


The breweries of Troy. N Y annually send 12,000 
barrels of beer, southwardly. Those of Albany, and 
chiefly for the same markets, consume 300,000 bushels 
of barley, with hops,&c 

Naval stores are chiefly obtained from North Caro- 
lina, and paid for in manufactures. 

Furs and peltries most!y reach the Atlantie states 
from the extreme regions of the west via the lakes 
or the Mississippi, and are paid for in manufactures 
Large quantities of hats are exported south. 


Copperas and alum are made in great quantities 
at several places—1!10 000 tons of the former at Staf 
ford, Vermont, and some at Steubenville, Ohio, and 
Baltimore,&e. The product of other works not stated. 
About 350 tons of alum are made at the Cape Sable 
works, near Baltimore, and the quawtity wil! soon be 
increased to double that amount. Much is also made 
Atthe great chemical factorics in Baltimore. These 
articles are distriuted through all the states of the 
union. The means of their production are fully equal 
the requisitions of the home demand. 


Some thousand dozen chairs were exported within 
a year past from Baltimore, to Mexico, South Ameri 
ca, Cubaand Hayti One thousand dozen wee sent in 
three vessels which left Baltimore on the 10th June 
last, on voyages around Cape Horn, with a large 
quantity of mahogany furniture, worth, perhaps. as 
much as the chairs All the products of the mecha 
nics. 

A New York paper says—A gentleman who left 
Albany a few days since, at 6 A M and arrived here 
here at7 P M counted two hundred and seventy sloops 
under way, or lying in the stream waiting for favor- 
able wind or tide, between the former place and the 
state prison dock. 

A late Albany Guzette ohserves—'‘A gentleman 
counted yesterday morning upwards of twenty sail of 
eastern vessels lyingin port. Some were of the first 
class of schooners. There cannot be a better evi- 
dence of the abundance of our market, or of our pros- 

erity. 
. “indeed in what place in the United States can 
Boston, Salem, New London, Norwica, Fairfield, 
Providence, or any of the towns ‘along shore,’ obtain 
lumber, domestic spirits, grain, or ashes, with more 
certainty, or at better rates than at Albany?” 

The following items are interesting as to some of 
the exports of Kentucky, and its supplies to the inter- 
na! trade of the country. 


Passed the Cumberland Gap— 
1824 dollars. 1825 dollars 


~ — = ~ 


Horses & mules, no. 4,005 360,450 5,038 422.850 











Hogs 58.011 406,011 63,036 441,252 
Steers 412 18,689 1,393 41,790 
785,150 905,892 


About one half as much as the preceding amount 
passed east by the Kenawha route, in addition—Large 
quantities of bacon and pork descended to New Or- 
leans, and thence were transported coastwise. 

Lead, and its manufactories, furnish employment 
for shipping to a considerable extent, and the busi 
ness has nearly increased to the whole domestic de 
mand. Shot.and other preparations of lead wiil spee- 
dily pass into ow: list of exports, and form a handsom+ 
jtem. Atthe new mines on the Fever River, 700,000 
Ibs. were smelted in the month of June last. Al 
most any desired quantity may be obtaimed at thes 


mines, and from those in Missouri. Many hundred | 





tons are used in the glass and shot factories. How- 
ever, there was imported in the last year 5,849,100 
pounds of bar, sheet and pig lead, 93 945 ths. Shot, 
1.817.991 lbs white and red lead, dry or ground in 
oil, and 34 841 dollars worth of manufactures of 
pewter and lead together valued at 429.631 dollars, 
all which we ought to make at home, having the ore 
as rich and as abundant as to be found in any other 
country, and which, in its river navigation to New 
Orleans, or through the lakes and canals, or trans- 
portation coastwise, as well as its manufacture, will 
employ and subsist many thousands of persons. 

Hay, to the amount of between 2 and 3 000 dollars, 
was last year shipped at Albany, N Y direct to New 
Orleans. The exports of salt, gypsum. &c. from the 
same city to many places, are very large, 

About 25.000 tales of cotton are annually received 
at Albany from the southern ststes 

The small county of Green, Pa. exports 60,000 dol- 
Jars worth of hogs besides bacon, chi fly to Balti- 
more, with masy horses and cattle Washington 
county, in the same state, exports 50,000 dollars 
worth of cattle annually 

There are many cotton and powder mills in Ken- 
tucky Abont 1000000 yards of cotton bagging, 
worth 250.000 dollars, are annually made. Hemp 
and yarns and cordage to a large amount, are sent to 
other states. The exports of Kentucky in horses and 
mules, hogs, whiskey, aud other animal and vegetable 
productions of the farmers, are valued at $4,000,000 
ayear Eastern cottons are in general use, and pre- 
ferred to foreign goods. 

Delaware has about 50,000 sheep, 1,000 of which 
are merino and 500 of the Bakewell breed—the resi- 
due variously mixed. This state exports 6,000 head 
of fat cattle, worth 30 dollars each annually to Phi- 
lade!phia and Baltimore; with great quantities of flour 
and grain; paper tothe amount of 35 O00 dollars; 
tanners and Quercitron bark to the value of 50,000 
dollars, to Philade'phia and New York; 6,000 dollars 
worth of castor oil to Baltimore; pleasure carriages 
to Maryland vaiued at 15 000 dollars, much lumber 
of all sorts; and more than 1,000 UU0 dollars worth of 
eotton and woollen fabricks and gun powder, &c.— 
Leather 1s also a considerable article of the do- 
mestic trade 

Providence imports 36 785 bales of cotton, 95,360 
bbis. of flour, 200 000 © si Is of Indian corn. 4,300 
bales of wool, 2U0 ibs each, 4 UUU dollars worth of 
clay pots, 5.0UU doilars in spades and shovels 3.000 
dollars in iron ore, with large quantities of rye, oats, 
heef, pork. butter and cheese, and iron and eoal, &e. 
mentioned in other of these remarks 

The various manufactures in the city of N. York, 
which are exported to other states or pass into the 
more immediate domestic consumption or use are es- 
timated at $18 500,000 a year Though the state- 
ment before us is given only as an approximation to 
the real value of the products, we believe that the 
industry of the manufacturers and mechanies yield 
millions more, at the sale price of articles made by 
them, excluding builders of houses and others not 
generally employed in making things for public use 
or purchase. Ail the chief cities manufacture large- 
ly. Philadeiphia (within the city and liberties) per- 
haps to the amount of 25 miilions, aud exclusive as 
above: there are about 5. QUU jooms in this city, which, 
at one dollar only per day for each loom, for 300 
days, is 1,500 O00 doliars—t’« products of the brew- 
eries is equal to $00 UUU dollars, of the umbretia face 
tories 400 VOU! and so on; these are mere specimens. 


Baltimore may be said to exist by her manufactures— 
without them she would be “poor indeed” Many 
millions are produced tr Boston To give an idea of 


the variety of fabricks, we shall p-rtia'ty copy the list 
hetore us of the manufictures of New York, just 
above rejerred tue-say, ships and other vessels, cast 
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ings of iron, works of iron for vessels, steam engines, 


southern corn, with much iron, sugar, rice, tobacco, 


fre engines, &c. carriages, saddlery, manufactures of |&c from various states. 


Jeather, cabinet and other furniture, carpeting and 
floor cloths, glass and glass wares, upholstery, stone, 
wooden and tin wares. stoves, mill wright work, hats, 
cotton and wool cards, um relias, paints, inks. combs, 
clothes, (ready made), brushes, glue, whips and canes, 
snuff and tobacco, marble, steel, shot, candles. soap, 
beer, ale and porter, spirits, refined sugar, books, 
maps, &c. musical and nautical instruments, engrav- 
ings, jewelry, pencils, plated ware, millinery, pocket 
books, types, printing presses, varnishes. copper, ma- 
nufactures of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, §&c 


Among the exports from Newark §&c. in Essex 
county, New Jersey, annually, are $400,000 worth of 
shoes, 100,000 of carriages, 5,000 of coach lace, 
10,000 of chairs, 50,000 of cider, 5,000 of cider 
brandy, 5000 of cabinet wares, 20.000 of hats, 
10,000 of jewelry, 100.000 of sadlery, 230,000 of 
paper and 10,000 of carpenter’s planes. 


Berks county, Pennsylvania, had a population of 
46.275 in 1820, and now contains 150 grist mills. 130 
saw mills, 252 distilleries, 25 oil mills, 17 fulling 
mills, 13 carding machines, $ carding and spinning 
machines, 8 clover seed mills, 68 tanneries, 6 tilt 
hammers, 4 sickie manufactories, ! slitting and roll- 
ing mill, 1 boreing mill, 10 paper mills, 7 furnaces, 17 
forges, | woollen factory, 4 oreweries. Upwards of 
500 hands are employed at Reading, the capital of 
the county, in the manufacture of wool hats, which 
generally find a market inthe south. The exports of 
tiour, wheat, rye andcorn, &c are very large. 


About fifty-five hundred thousand feet of lumber 
annually descend the Connecticut river from New 
Hampshire and Vermont—worth 540,000 dollars, 300 
tons of copperas pass to market by the same channel, 
and 120,000 gallons of gin, with 200 tons of soap 
ste and great quantities of slate; also 100 tons of 
peas, beans and flaxseed, 150 tons of pork in barrels. 
Cattle are chiefly driven on the hoof, and much pork 
is transported over land. Sugar, cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, naval stores. much flour, salt, (a portion of the 
manufacture of North Carolina), &e &c. ascend the 
river for New Hampshire and Vermont. Butthe ma 
nufacturing establishments at Dover afford a large 
market for the people of several of the counties of 
states named; and the greater part of the trade from 
the valley of the Connecticut centres at Boston and 
Vortland. 


There are among the many manufactories in New 
Hampshire. The following is a brief view of four 
of the establishments. 

1. The Dover factory, using 728,000 Ibs. of cot- 
ton, and preparing to use 1,000,0U0. It will then 


There are used at this ae 9,000 ibs. indige, 
9,000 Ibs. madder, 40,000 Ibs dye-wood, 3,500 Ibs. 
copperas, 4,000 lbs. alum, 800 Ibs. cream and crude 
tartar, &e. and at present employs 230 persons— 
viz 70 men and 160 women and children, the lat- 
ter chiefly hoys. When in full operation will require - 
450 work people. All the machines were made by 
Americans, and 11 12ths of the persons employed are 
native citizens. 

Other buildings of equal extent are erected—and, 
if the state of the woollen business will admit of it, 
2,000 Ibs. of fine wool may be daily used in the whole, 
(besides coarse wool), and about 850 persons be 
speedily employed at this place in making cloth. 

$. The Salmon Falls factory at Somersworth, capi- 
tal 240,000 dollars—and makes 40,000 yards of broad 
cloth annually. It consumed last year 110,000 Ibs. 
fine wool. The materials used at this factory at their 
cost, including the wool, viz. indigo, madder, log- 
wood, cam wood, fustic, oil, twine, silk, tapes, woad, 
bran. glue, teasels, bark, fuel, copperas, red argol, 
vitriol, alum, aqua fortis, soap, glue, leather, brooms, 
&e &c. &c. amounted the last year to $61,106 32. 


4. New Market factory—capital 600,000 dollars, 
uses 300,000 Ibs. cotton, employs 400 persons, and 
makes 1,200,000 yards of cloth 
There are 19 other establishments in New Hamp- 
shire—but the four named are larger than the average 
of the rest, though some of these are extensive. 
A general statistical account of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments in Paterson, New Jersey; together 
with several other mechanical employments more 
immediately connected with them, by the Rey. S. 
Fisher—exiracted from the Paterson Intelligencer 
of the 25th July, 1827. 


The whole amount of capital vested in these esta- 
blishments, in buildings, machinery, fixtures, &c. is 
$757,950 The establishments are as follows: 


4 Turners’ shops, employing 22 hands. 

1 Millwright, do 6 hands. 

1 Millwright and machine shop, do. li hands, 

3 Other machinists, do. 84 hands. 

1 Cutlery and shear factory, do. 3 hands. 

1 Wool carding establishment, do. 2 hands, 

| tron and brass foundery, do. 13 hands. fron 
consumed annually in this foundery is 448,000 Ibs. 
Brass, 16,500 Ibs. 





Total iron and brass, 464,500 Ibs. 
Estimated value of the above, 13,300 dollars. 





employ 1,000 persons, and the printing of goods, 
about to be added, willemploy 600 more—total 1,600. 
It will consume 3,500 gallons of oi) for lights, and 
much Lehigh coal, to heat the four cotton mills, 
which are 450 feet long and 5 stories high, &e.— 
There 1s a rolling mill and nail factory at this place 
using 1 20U tons of iron. The capital expended is 
1,500,000 dollars. 


2, Great Falls factories at Somersworth, consum- 
ing 254 000 Ibs of cotton and ubout to use 457,000. 


Coal is used to heat the buildings and in the melting 


and manufacture of iron into machinery, &e. Much 
oil used for lights. There is a woollen factory capable 
of making 4.0 yards of broad cloth, and 200 yards 
of carpeting per day, requiring 1! 000 lbs. fine and 
600 of coarse wool daily Its capacity is only about 
one third exerted at the present time—using 500 lbs. 
of fine and 150 of coarse wool. 


This establishment commenced in 1822—the capi- 
tal expended is 1,000,000 dollars Among the im- 
ports are 2,000 bbls. of flour and 6,000 bushels of 


iron castings of various descriptions made 





\ annually, 397,000 Ibs.. 
Brass, 15,000 Ibs. 
Total of iron and brass, 412,000 Ibs. 


‘ 





1 Rolling and slitting mill and nail factory. Amount 
of iron consumed annually, 896,000 lbs. Estimated 
cost, 40.320 dollars. Nails manufactured annually, 
851.200 lbs. 


There are 15 cotton factories, employing 24,354 





spindles There are also 2 flux or duck face 
tories, employing 1,644 
Total cotton and flax spindles, 25,998 


-e-o——- 


The raw cotton con:umed annually is 1,843,100 Ibs. 
The quantity of flax, do do. 620,000 Ibs. 





Total cotton and flax, 2,463,100 Ibs, 
The medium cost of the above is 3/2,167 dollars. 
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There are in operation in the factories, 
Power looms 281 
Hand looms 50 
Exclusive of the above, there are employed 

in the town, hand looms 339 

Total hand looms 389 
Whole number of looms 670 


Cotton yarn of various Nos. spun annu- 


ally 1,630,000 Ibs 
Linen yarn 430,000 Ibs 





Total cotton and linen yarn 2.060.000 Ibs. 

The whole amount of cotton and linen duck made in 

the pce annually, is 638,300 yards. 
Do. of cotton cloth of all other de- 


scriptions 3,354,500 yards. 





Total of cotton and linen cloth 3.992.800 yards. 

Besides the yarn made into cloth in Paterson, there 
are exported from the piace, principally to New York 
and Philadelphia, annually, 797,000 Ibs. of yarn. 

In the above view of the different establishments, 
no.account is taken of the stock used, or of the work 
produced in the several turning and machine shops, 
which forms a large item in the business of the place. 

Hands employed in the above shops and factories 
are, 381 men, 386 women, and 686 girls and boys. 
Total, 1,453. 

The annual pay of these bands is 221,123 dollars. 

These manufactures and factories give employment 
to a large number of mechanics. The present white 
population is 6,236. The increase since 4th July 
1825, is 1,155—births 252, deaths 147—excess births 
107. 


[To shew the various trades and business to which 
such establishments give subsistence, we add the fol- 
lowing not emoraced in the preceding items concern- 
ing Paterson—28 blacksmiths, 55 shoemakers, 43 tai- 
lors and tailoresses, 46 milliners and mantua-makers, 
21 physicians, lawyers, notaries, justices, &c. 104 car- 
penters, 50 masons and about 175 other mechanics 
actually employed, 90 storekeepers of various busi- 
ness, &c. and there are two banks, two printing of- 
tices, 2 breweries, 2 bakeries, 2 livery stables and 10 
hotels, &c all employing persons not stated. 

What better can exhibit how the various classes of 
society are dependent on one another than this au- 
thentic statement? We have also the pleasure to no- 
tice that there are in Paterson 7 places for public 
worship, 8 officiating clergymen, i! schools with 633 
scholars, with 4 Sunday schools at which 435 children 
are instructed, and that an infant school is about to 
beestablished. There is alsoa Philosophical society, 
which meets weekly, for the acquirement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge, zealously attended by the young 
men.] 


The bank of the United States, during the year 
which ended on the Ist July last, sold domestic bills 
of exchange to the amount of seventeen millions of 
dollars! This item powerfully assists in the forma- 
tion of an idea of the importance of the interior trade 
of our country. 

About 12,000 boxes of glass, manufactured at Pitts- 
burg, Wheeling, &c west of the mountains, have been 
annually forwarded to the eastern states, especially 
to Boston, and without interfering with the extensive 
glass works there. Thus the west sends grain and 
coal and earth and metal, to the east. 

The traisportations of gunpowder, and the mate- 
rials to make it, employs many tons of vessels. The 
domestic maufacture is more than equal to the de- 


many of the states, but the establishment of Mr. E. I. 
Dupont, on the Brandywine, is believed to be one of 
the largest, on public or private account, in the world 
—and a better and stronger Fs hebpd is not made 
any where. The works extend almost a mile alo 

the romantic stream—a large population is collectud, 
beantifui buildings erected, and fertile garden spots, 
or indeed, fields, made, where a rabbit, 25 years ago, 
could not have passed, bacause of the magnitude and 


multitude of the rude and hard rocks which compos. 
ed the surface. 


The *‘Boston Courier” of Sept. 27, says—A single 
mercantile house, on Long wharf, has sold, since 
the first of January last, thirty-seven thousand barrels 
of Gennessee flour; of which less than 300 barrels have 
been disposed of coast-wise; the remainder has been 
sold to country traders, and chiefly to those in the 
manufacturing villages. 

Another house has paid, since the first of April, 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for American 
wool, purchased of farmers and wool growers belong- 
ing tothe New England states and New York, and 
sold out again tothe manufacturers of New England. 

The Boston and Canton Factory company import- 
ed, during five months preceding the first of May 
last, one million pounds of Smyrna wool; all of which 
is used in its own factory, in the manufacture of what 
is called negro cloths. 

[This woo] is equal to about 450 tons, and possibly 
exceeds the weight of all the foreign cloths and cas- 
simeres imported into Boston in the same time, and 
so affects the commerce and navigation of the United 
States!] 


W~ shall offer two other enumerations of facts 
‘o exh bit the business which manufacturing estab. 
lishments create, and the active and large circula- 
tions of money which they cause. 


The Union Manufacturing Company of Maryend, 
wh se mills are on the Patapsco, immediately em- 
ploy more than 400 persons, and «fford subsistence to 
about 1000, who are located on their premises. Nine 
tenths of these employed would be idle, except 
for some works of this description, and the rest, 
who subsist plentifully, and are well clothed, 
would be scantily fed and clothed. The appear. 
ance vf these people and their manners, tbeir in- 
telligence and virtue, compared with the classes 
trom which they were drawn, are as strongly mark- 
ed in their favor as though they belonged to differ. 
ent races of men and women, About 120 of the 409 
are females weaving with power looms; these 
average more then 10 dollars per month, and the 
price of boarding each is 125 cents per week. 
Their grade is much above that of servants em- 
ployed in families - their earnings much more, liv- 
ing better, andtime more at their own command, 
and tvey are always advancing in knowledge. 

500.000 Ibs of cotton, are annually consumed 
at this «stab ishment; iis weight is almost 230 tons, 
and perhaps 120 tons of the gvods which it pro- 
duces goes into the foreign exports of the United 
States, ; 

1200 barrels of flour, 500 cwt. of Indian meai, 
und 30,000 Ibs. of bacon. besides what is brought 
upon the premises by individual purchasers, are 
among the erticles disposed of at this factory; with 
10,000 dollars worth of sugar, coffee, molasses, tea, 
aod other foreign groceries, and 18,000 dollars 
worth of Briish and other taxed goods, in addit.on 
to some articles and supplies obtained at the stores 
in the neighborhood, ali which have been estab- 
ished in consequence of this factory. 





mand. We mported only 63.299 Ibs. in 1826, and| 
exported 1,10\565 Ibs. Mille are to be found in) 


wear me 


The probability is that all the people employed and 
subsisted at or through these works, annually con- 
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more than 30,000 doilars worth of taxed goods 
—though the children collected there sre in the pro- 
portion of three to one, compared with their gross 
number in the United States, such places being the 
} ms of widows and old persons encumbered 
witb large families, too proud to enter into the poor 
houses, and not ashamed to do what they can to 
obtain an honest livelihood for themselves, ‘The 
supplies of working people for this and all the oth- 
er.establishments round abuut Baltimore, are drawn 
from the poorest of the community, who soon cast 
off their miserable looks and ragged habiliments, 
and assume the appearance of confort—and hun 
dreds and thousan:'s who never would have known 
the difference between A an? Z, had they remain- 
ed ‘at their old homes, Icarn to read and write, and 
become respectable young women, worthy wives, 
and good mothers, Many of them who arc expert 
sndeconomicsl, accumulate handsome l:ttle sums of 
money, with which to begin the world when mar- 
ried, whose parents never had so much before-hand 
The morals of 
the females at such establishments, whether from 
the necessity of preserving order, or whetever 
cause, are incomparably superior to those of their 
own class, runving wild through the woods, or loit- 
ering. in the streets, ragged and filthy, victims of 
laziness, lewdness, intemperance and disease. 

The Wsrren factory, we believe, is more exten- 
sive than the Union—there are also near Baltimore, 
the Thistle, the Savage, the Patapsco, the Pow- 
haten, and the Washington, for the manufacture of 
cotton, and under, at least, equally good regula- 
tions as the est.blishment which we haye particu- 
jJatly spoken of, its items being at hand. And fur. 
ther, there is a great establishment in the city, 
lately much enlarged, for the spinning of cotton 
and making cotton canvass, &c. and more than 400 
persons are employed therein, the chief part 
of whom reside in 70 or 80 two story brick tene 
ments belonging to the establishment, and the 
whole would make a large village, ifdetach d from 
the city: there is also the Lanvale factory within 
the limits of the corporation, and perhaps otliers in 
the‘neighborhood that we do not just sow recollect. 


. The following summary notice of the business 
transacted at and in consequence of Dupont’s pow- 
der mills, is drawn from an authentic source, and 
pleasingly shews more of the effects of domestic 
manufactures. ‘ 


’ This establishment was made in 1803, and since 
then,. up to the Ist June Jast, 9,718,458 lbs. of 
powder have been manufactured thereat, Had 
this been imported, and at the average price of not 
lesaithan 21 cents per pound, as its actual cost in 
England or France, the whole sum to have been 
paid away would have exceeded two millions of 
dollars, all which, except for the cost of the raw 
materiais, has been kept at home. Now this, and 


drawback of duties on imported gun powder, may 
well be questioned. Why be the mere agent of 
of seeking a market for the foreign product, when 
we have « better one of our own to supply the de- 
mand? Self preservationis the first law of nature. 
Further, we may remark that crude saltpetse, one 
of the princips! raw materials for the manufacture 
of gun powder, is now taxed with a duty of 15 per 
cent, Saltpetre is not manufactured in this coun. 
try in time of peace, except in very small com- 
paritive quantities, and should not, if it could, asit 
is of great importance to keep for time of war all 
that the country may c ntsin. The duty of 3 cts. per 
lb. on refined sa: petre, which was laid by the tariff 
of 1824, acts, on the contrary, as an encou 
ment to industry, and has already had the good ef- 
fect of every other encouragement to domestic 
manufactures. There are now several large estab- 
lishments for refining saltpetre, and the price which, 
when imported and previous to the duty, had nev- 
er been less than ten cents per pound, is now re- 
duced to 74 cents per pound, 


The product of Dupont s mills for several years 
past has been from 6 to 700,000 Ibs. With the new 
mills lately added, the quentity manufactured in 
the present year is expected to exceed 800,000 
Ibs. The materials imported for making the quan- 
is 712,000 Ibs, of crude salt petre from the EastIn- 
dies, and 94,000 Ibs. of brimstone from France or 
Italy together weighing more than the manufac- 
tured article, and because of the greater length of 
the voyages for the chief article, employing three 
times more tonnage than the manufactured article, 


if imported from Europe, would do! Besides, 
there are employed at this factory— 
Men 

Overseers, clerks, and powder makers, &c. 99 
Blacksmiths, 3 
Miil «»mghts, 3 
Carpenters, 6 
Masons, 5 

121 
Add, coopers for making casks, i7 
Tisners to make cannisters, 2 

140 


Ther there are wagoners and shailopmen, to trans. 
port the materials and goods to and fro, persons to 
supply the coopers with wood, &c. and many, at 
-ertain seasons, are engaged in gathering end pre- 
paring the wood of willows, &c. for charcoal, It 
ig moderate to suppose that 600 persons are sub. 
sisted by this factory, independent of the farmers 
turnishing their particular supplies because of its ex- 
istence, he foreign and coasting transportations, 
caused by this establishment, is not less than 1,200 
tuns annually. 

There 's another thing worthy of remark which 
belongs to this establishment, and many others— 





other, establishments, furnish large quantities for 
exportation—much capital being involved in the 


several of the working people suffer their earn. 
ings to accumulate until they «mount to several hun- 


manufacture; and the domestic competition keeps) dred dollars, proceed to the west, and become cul- 


Gown the cost to the consumer —foreign powder, 
at the present time, being from 26 to 30 cents per 
db, without profit to the merchant, while the Ame- 
rican, with at least the same good qualities, sells at 
from 16 to 20 cents: and if the tome manufacture 
was stopped, the price ef the foreign article would 
immediately rise to from 32 to 36 cents Before 
the war, which established the domestic powd r 
works, the price was fifty cents, or more than double 
its present rate, and chiefly for the profit of toreign- 
€rs! In this state of afiairs, the policy of allowing a 


tivators of their own fields. This is an evil that 
attends manufacturing in America, a8 a British 
manufacturer would say—the fragal and deserv. 
ing are pl.ced in the road to independence--but 
who ould arrest their progress? Noore, Every 
liberal proprietor, like Mr Dupont, encourages and 
carefully guards the interests of such men, though 
he may now and then lose one of his best work- 
men by it; the example is precious to those who 
remain, and the account is far more than balamced in 





favor of human nature, 
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We have thus briefly and imperfectly noticed cer-| 


tain of the chief things. and a few of the minor arti- 
cles wi make up the domestic trade of our coun 
try, and are not without hope that many whe shal! 
redect upon what is stated, wil be much surprised at 
thé real importance of this trade, which, because of 
our familiarity with it, we have so generally regarded 
asa secondary concern! It 1s strange to observe 
the transmutations Which this commerce causes.— 
Bread from Baltimore, iron from Philadelphia, lead 
from St. Louis, travel east, and return in the shape 
of cotton or woollen cloths, wine glasses or tum- 
blers, these again. are chanzed or interchanged to 
and fro times without number; and there is a per- 
petual reciprocal trade between those who have ar- 
ticles to sell and are willing to buy, and each fur- 
nishes the other on cheaper terms than foreign 
ers would supply them at: and in these we see a 
happy union between agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce; the production of the first subsisting the 
second, and the prosperity of the second joining it- 
‘self to the first to increase commerce, both foreign 

d domestic. And thus en active circulation of value 

“is kept up which preserves the vitality of all parts of 

the union. During the present year the chemical 
. parations at Baltimore will have a value of about 
400,000 dollars—anud some of these willbe found in 
the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, and at 
Eastport, at the Saut de St Marie, and Tallahassee— 
in every state. So with the great staple of Pennsyiva- 
nia—her iron; so with various manufactures of Mas- 
sachusetts. Maine wants the cotton of Alabama, and 
the latter wants the wool and woollensof Maine The 
small states of Rhode Island and Delaware have no 
apprehensions of their great neighbors, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts, but throw out in every direc- 
tion, and without restraint, the various products of 
their industry, and receive whatever is convenient 
or comfortable for themselves. A common “star 

ry flag” floats over the raviguiion which each keeps 
up with the other, and our lakes and rivers are en- 
livened by the same emblem of liberty and light, of 
union and strength, the pledge also of safety. The 
silence of our forests 1s broken by the hum of domestic 
trade, and the ‘bowels of the land” witness our indus- 
try; the great “land ships” of Pennsylvania, &c. pene- 
trate.the interior in every direction, and our coasting 
vessels visit every inlet from the sea. Foreigners have 
no “regulation” over this trade—it is independent 
of “British orders in council” or ‘ French decrees.” 
li is our own—the source of wealih, the parent of popu- 
lation, and grand nursery of soldiers and seamen. 

In conclusion—With respect to the domestic navi- | 
gation whicb the mutual supplies and mutual wants 
of the different parts of our country require, and the 
foreign trade which our manufactures furnish, we 
agai remark, that the whole concernis our own. The 
ships are built by our own mechanics navigated by 
our own seamen, and all subsisted by our own farm- 
ers. These great businesses are daily increasing. 
If further protection be afforded as reciprocity is de- 
nied by Great Britain and other European countries 
in their trade with us, the coasting trade which has 
risen from 281,622 tons in 1800, to 722 326 tons in 
1825, will probably amount to more than a million in 
1830, and our whole coast will be bordered by ves 
sels, navigated’ by a hardy race, whose march is ‘on 
the mountain wave,” able and willing to chastise the 
insolent who shal! approach our shores with hostile 
bearing towards us. The fact certainly is—that 
manufactures have already, though yet in their infan- 
cy with us, very materially increased the tonnage and 
seamen of the United States. 
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LAW CASE. 
Important to merchants. ‘Thomas Warren and others, 
ws. H. & A. Crocheron. This case was tried yesterday 
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a. ing, and we publish it because it involves 
a point of some Moment to our mercantile friends, parti- 
cularly owners and consignees of vessels. 

The plaintiffs are the owners of the brig Morgiana 
which arrived in this port last March, having on board 
about 500 bales of cotton belonging to about thirty diffe. 
rent consignees, and among the rest 75 bales belonging to 
the defendants, The brig discharged her whole cargo 
on the wharf in three days; the defendants were notified 
that their cotton was coming out—a cartman was sent to 
get it, but it was so mixed up with other cotton out of 
the same vessel, that he testified he could not get it.— 
it remained on the wharf two nights, and when the de- 
fendants came to take it away two bales were missing. 

This suit was brought to recover the freight for the 
seventy-five bales. The defence rested on the ground 
that the delivery on the wharf was not sucha deli as 
the terms of the bill of landing required—that the differ- 
ent marks of cotton belonging to the different consignees, 
should have been separated as they came out of the ves- 
sel, so that each consignee could have easily found his 
own—and, that it ought not to have been turned out of 
the vessel promiscuously. 

Mr. Bache testified that in this case the cotton on the 
wharf was piled up ten tiers high, so that it was with ex- 
treme difficulty that the defendants’ cotton could be got 
at. “he cartman testified that it was almost impossible 
to get at it—that he tried together with another cartman, 
and gave up the job. ‘The defendants endeavored to show 
that it was customary in discharging cotton to separate 
the parcels belonging to different consignees as they came 
out. Messrs. Catlin, Hurlburt, and Laidlow, packet own- 
res, testified that it was not customary so to do—that if it 
was sometimes done, it was considered an act of courtesy, 
and not obligatory on the ship owner—that goods were 
always considered at the risk of the consigneesas soon as 
they were landed on the wharf; and that was a part of the 
custom and as necessary to make the goods so at the risk 


of the consignee, that the consignee be notified that his 
goods are coming out. 


The judge charged the jury that the custom of the port 
must in this and similar cases regulate the law; that if 
they were satisfied that the whole seventy-five bales had 
been landed on the wharf, and that it was custo to 
discharge and land cotton in the manner this had been 
landed, the plaintiffs had complied with the undertaking 
in the bill of lading, and had made such delivery as en- 
titled them to their freight. 

‘The jury retired about fifteen minutes and came in with 
a verdict tor the plaintiffs for freight, primage and inter- 
est. 

Blachford and Anthon for piaintiffs. 
defendants. 


John Wall for 
[M. ¥. Statesman. 
Com™MERCE OF THE Bauric. From the New York Daily 
idvertiser. ‘The following is an account of the ships 
which have entered the port of Elsineur, during the years 
1825 and 1826. ‘This account gives a very sae opinion of 
the activity of the French shipping business in the Baltie. 
it is painful for a nation like France to be placed only in the 
tweltih rank, and to see herself excelled by Lubeck. 








Ships. 1825, 1826. 
English, 5,186 3,730 
Prussian, 2.382 2,021 
Swedish, 1,309 1,286 
Norwegian, O41 865 
Danish, 804. 779 
Holland, 633 620 
Mecklenburgl, 602 565 
Hanover, 415 427 
Russian, 339 328 
United States, 295 159 
Lubeck, 120 lil 
French, 72 81 

jremen, 38 80 
nee! ge 36 20 
Hamburgh, 28 24 
Portuguese, 8 9 

Total 13,206 11,105 
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